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INTRODUCTION 


Becca think I can say it—a believer in Prov- 
idence. This belief does not come to those who 
live the ordinary social life, in which the individual 
destiny is for the most part confounded in the gen- 
eral destiny of the mass; it visits the man who is 
compelled by temperament or by circumstance to 
live a life of his own, and is able at any moment to 
command a retrospect of the solitary track he has 
followed. To such a man, familiar with the wil- 
derness, the fortunate incidents which have befallen 
him will appear to have happened just at the right 
moment; the post which has brought him an unex- 
pected cheque will be likened by him to the raven 
which carried food in its beak to Elijah; the words 
or actions of which he discovers the unexpected re- 
sult will be as bread which he has cast upon the 
waters; the friend who suddenly crosses his path 
will have I know not what air of a miraculous mes- 
senger. It is in retrospect that we recognise these 
things, and if ever we count on any providential 
intervention in the future we shall always be disap- 
pointed. It is when we look back upon our lives 
that we perceive the significance of incidents which 
appeared at the moment to have little or none. 
For example, when at a picture-show in Dublin 
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about the year 1898, Lady Gregory called me over 
to introduce me to Mr George Moore, I had little 
reason at the time to think that this was the begin- 
ning of an acquaintance which was to count for a 
great deal in my life (I must be excused, let me say 
in passing, for talking about myself in this brief 
sketch, for it is in this way that I can best give an 
impression of Moore as I knew him during a large 
part of the period covered by these Letters). He 
was at this time just over forty, erect and coldly 
genial, and but for the curious appearance of his 
sloping shoulders, he looked, with his bowler hat 
and cane, more like an army officer than a distin- 
guished writer. He had offered himself as a cham- 
pion of the Gaelic Revival and had announced his 
intention of establishing himself in Dublin, an ac- 
cession of strength to the literary movement over 
which Yeats was in high exultagjon, though the 
romanticist and the satirist were soon to quarrel: 
“the Aristophanes of Irefand” was the phrase with 
which Yeats hailed his new ally. On the occasion 
which I am recalling, Moore was no doubt looking 
round curiously at the people with whom he was 
destined to consort. He looked me up and down, 
rapidly as it seemed to me comparing me with the 
probably favourable accounts he had heard from 
AE, and in a strong harsh voice which impressed 
me disagreeably, told me that he had read my 
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articles in the Daily Express. He did not say what 
he thought of them, and I for my part could think 
of nothing to say, so that he turned off at once to 
catch Lady Gregory’s eye and to be introduced to 
some other hole-and-corner man of letters. An in- 
auspicious beginning of a long and serious friend- 
ship! Yet now, after the lapse of thirty years, I 
have in mind a very different interview with Moore. 
He is lying ill in a London nursing home, and as we 
talk over the past he is pleased to say that I have 
been “part of his life’; “‘and I am pretty sure” he 
added, rising on his elbow, ‘“‘that I have counted 


for a good deal in yours!”’ It was true. Moore has 
been the salient experience in my life of a man of 
letters, and of a soul in contact with some perennial 
source of caustic insight and salutary disillusion- 
ment. But I will not enlarge on what this friendship 
has meant for me, my object here being merely to 
indicate to the reader how it has come about that I 
have been entrusted with the task of introducing 
these letters. 

Moore presently carried out his plan of settling 
in Dublin, and he caused an intimation to be circu- 
lated among the intellectuals that he would be at 
home on Saturday evenings. Yeats used sometimes 
to be there; AE always; Edward Martyn, and most 
of those whose portraits are hung in the various 
sections of ‘Hail and Farewell,” that series of 
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scenes and episodes opening one into the other like 
the rooms of a picture gallery. Out of a ridiculous 
difiidence I shrank for a long time from presenting 
myself at these gatherings, nor did I care to sup- 
press the feeling of antipathy with which my first 
encounter with Moore had impressed me. I ad- 
mired him immensely as a writer, but nothing in 
my antecedents had prepared me for such a friend, 
and I remember the solemn conviction with which 
a venerable female relative who took a great part 
in my upbringing, warned me against him as a 
‘child of Hell.”” For some reason, however, Moore 
set himself to conquer me, and from the first took 
me as seriously as, privately, I took myself. How 
clearly I can still see him at a table in the book- 
stores of the National Library, his large white face 
lit up with an inquisitive smile, his pale blue eyes 
every now and then caught in a side-light and 
converted into soft unfathomable depths (old Mr 
Yeats, the poet’s father, was the only person I ever 
heard remarking on this peculiarity of Moore’s 
eyes). ‘Could there be lovelier poetry than ‘The 
Scholar Gypsy’ ?” he would begin; and instantly I 
told myself in my self-conscious soul, “Someone has 
been telling him, ‘Try him with Matthew Arnold.’ ”’ 
There was duplicity in both of us: I for my part 
could never believe that he meant half the flatter- 
ing things he said about my “English,” but on the 
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other hand I was not nearly so humble as I pre- 
tended to be. There was a rogue perhaps in each of 
us whom we reciprocally saluted : anyhow, a definite 
relation was soon established between us, and I was 
not in the least afraid of him; and eventually, any 
back-thoughts we had about one another faded out 
and a genuine affection, I believe, sprang up on 
either side. This friendship was founded on certain 
small services which, in my capacity of librarian, I 
was able to render him. And this leads me to speak 
of Moore’s idea of friendship. He tells somewhere 
of a saying of Whistler about him, to the effect that 
he was incapable of friendship as he thought of 
nothing but his work; and certainly friendship with 
Moore is always accompanied with the idea of 
utility. There have been in my long friendship with 
him periods when I have lost sight of him, coincid- 
ing with periods in which I could be of no use to 
him. But what, after all, is disinterested friendship ? 
It is utility which gives substance to friendship, and 
it is certain that out of my small services a real 
friendship arose. And in this series of letters, of 
which more presently, it is plain that Moore was 
always using Dujardin, for whom none the less he 
had a sincere affection; and it is to be inferred that 
the long breaks in the correspondence coincide with 
periods in which Dujardin could be of no use to him. 

“Oh, he is deep, that man! Those friends of his 
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have no notion how deep he is!’’-This remark by a 
distinguished Dublin lady was passed on to me by a 
friend, and she was doubtless nearer the truth than 
AE, who thought Moore “as simple as a child.” 
The detachment of the artist and observer, who 
exists in all of us, from our nearest friends and 
relations, and even from ourselves, was nearly ab- 
solute in Moore, who thought always of his work, 
and had a place in his mind for every unusual turn 
of phrase he heard or every little quaintness in 
what he observed. He was watching us all the time, 
as the pages of ‘Hail and Farewell” bear witness. 
I fancy that as he looked round us he found us 
one and all deficient in what he called “‘character’”’ 
—the specific character of the artist and man of 
letters, which is this very quality of detachment 
from ideas and persons. 

He gave us dinners, far betterSdinners than we 
were accustomed to, on these Saturday evenings, 
and mellowed by his unwonted wines we listened to 
his trenchant talk or turned out like schoolboys into 
the playground of ideas. The ascendancy which he 
exercised over us was not derived from any new 
ideas he brought us. In Dublin we were already 
pretty strong in ideas. AE pullulated ideas; Yeats 
walked with his head in a cloud of ideas; in the 
little room in which we wrangled over abstractions 
the air towards midnight would grow dim and 
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overcharged with ideas; and I fancy it was a great 
relief to Moore to get away from us now and then 
to his old boon-companion in Paris, Dujardin. What 
was new to Moore, as he more than once confessed 
to me, was the apparent compatibility in us of puri- 
tanism in morals with speculative licence. None of 
us perhaps was as virtuous as we assumed we were, 
but every little social group has its conventions, 
and our convention was that the spiritual attitude 
of each of us toward the things of the body was 
detached and contemplative. Thus when Moore 
became reminiscent of the intimacies of his Parisian 
experiences we listened, if a little uncomfortably, 
with smiling tolerance, and would even suggest 
emendations and embellishments, always accepted 
with delight by Moore; occasionally even AE 
would retail a story he had picked up, though, 
watching his opportunity, he would suddenly raise 
the whole subject-matter once again to the sphere 
of abstraction, and conversation would once more 
become general and wholehearted. Privately, I 
think, Moore was a good deal amused by our un- 
quenchable appetite for ideas, and by the manner 
in which we threw them about and “spent our- 
selves,” as he said. We regarded ideas as ends in 
themselves; he as possible architectonic material. 
And little as at the time I felt disposed to recognise 
it, 1am not sure now that in this matter Moore was 
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not nearer than ourselves to the true Buddhistic 
vision. A man who lives in and for ‘“‘ideas” does 
not live in a world of reality. No ideas or combina- 
tion of ideas can lead to or build up truth, to which 
we are directed by rule and method, not by reaches 
of intellect and imagination. The Buddhists are 
right : mind is only a sixth sense, with definite limi- 
tations of its own. 

Meanwhile Moore’s interest in things Irish had 
been considerably modified, as will be noticed in 
the letter to Dujardin written at the beginning of 
1908. He had, I think, been quite genuinely inter- 
ested in the Gaelic Movement and by the concep- 
tion of an ancient language, ready to dwell once 
more amongst men and to renew in the hearts of 
Irishmen all the lost secrets of an ancient and at- 
tractively enigmatic civilization. The Irish lan- 
guage was the one reality of the-frish situation at 
this period; it was as if it-were the destiny of this 
old language, before its‘ passing, to recover like 
Samson one moment of its original spiritual energy 
in which to pull down the pillars of the existing 
British order; and the history of Ireland for the 
last thirty years might be expressed with greater 
truth in an allegorical development of this idea 
than in the most judicially minded political account 
of what actually happened. Moore, I say, though 
he had expressed a consistent hatred of his native 
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land, and had written things about it which were 
not forgotten, had responded to this last call of 
the old language with a sincerity which argued a 
real strain of the Celt at the roots of his nature. 
There was at this time in several respects a crisis 
in Moore’s artistic development, and it is possible 
to conceive that with a different issue out of the 
complicated political and cultural situation a very 
different destiny might have been reserved for him 
and for the lonely Western mansion of his fathers 
in County Mayo; but at what point he lost his brief 
faith and veered round to another view of his ad- 
venture in Ireland, it would be difficult to determine 
precisely. Something certainly happened at this 
time, reflected in the change in his literary manner 
and in the themes which now attracted him; and in 
this Preface I make my little contribution to an 
account of the circumstances attending this change. 
The aged Samson, after a momentary manifesta- 
tion of its primitive spirit, settled down again into 
a life of humdrum servitude, ‘‘educational’’ chiefly, 
to Irish Philistinism. As Moore’s interest in the 
Irish language cooled down, I saw him more and 
more frequently: for though there are plenty of 
people in Dublin interested in literature, there 
were not so many who were free from academic, 
social or religious prejudice, and Moore of course 
insisted on being himself everywhere. I was appre- 
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ciative, to a certain extent serviceable: I think he 
unfolded himself to me more than to others. Often 
at night, when the Library closed, he would wait 
for me, and I would join him in long walks, as 
about the same period I walked with a strange 
young man whose importance I was then far from 
divining, James Joyce. We talked always of his 
books, of Ireland—not as a field of controversy 
but as a subject for literature; and I remember 
once saying to him that he ought to write a series 
of stories on the model more.or less of Turgenev’s 
“Sketches of a Sportsman.” He caught at the sug- 
gestion,and with great rapidity produced thestories 
collected in ““The Untilled Field.” One of these sto- 
ries grew into the elaborate composition of ‘The 
Lake,” a book of great importance in Moore’s 
history, for it belongs to 4 moment in which the 
cast of his mind ceased to be almost French— 
French hitherto, as he says in one of these Letters, 
had been his language pa¥ sentiment—and in which 
he set himself to the conquest of an English all his 
own. In ‘“The Lake”’ he is halfway towards though 
he has not yet reached the style of ‘A Story-Teller’s 
Holiday” and “The Brook Kerith,” a style the 
reverse of “‘literary” yet in this very respect ap- 
proaching the styles of the great masters; direct, 
unemphatic, following the line of narrative with 
patient adequacy. Moore’s life has been one long 
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quest of style. His style is his wisdom, his vision of 
life, his whole experience. There is no more dis- 
tinguished achievement in present day literature 
than this style of Moore’s, nor—in spite of some 
monotony of mannerisms—is there a style in which 
there is so limpid a flow between mind and subject- 
matter. 

Moore spent the first decade of the century in 
Dublin, and when he left it I supposed that I would 
not see much more of him; but it was written in my 
destiny that he should still be a part thereof. We 
had all underestimated the energy still subsisting in 
the decrepit Samson, and when Ireland appeared 
“‘the one bright spot” in the dark British outlook a 
few years later, he suddenly leaped up and, sur- 
rounded by a band of youthful visionaries, pulled 
down the old regime with a crash. Indirectly I have 
to thank Samson for having effected my own re- 
lease from task-work which had grown irksome to 
me, and in the land of Samson’s ancient oppressor 
I renewed once again to some extent my former 
relations with Moore. And now it has come about 
that I am entrusted with the confidential task of 
preparing these Letters for the press. Everyone 
knows what it is to be confronted suddenly with an 
old letter written by ‘one’s self out of some long- 
discarded personality; and these letters were writ- 
ten unguardedly, plainly without any thought of 
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publication, out of the whim»and circumstances of 
the moment; many of them have merely the bio- 
graphic interest of showing what Moore was doing 
at particular moments of a long and laborious life. 
Nevertheless they were kept, and a tempting offer 
from America for the whole batch of them was at 
length accepted by their recipient. What would one 
do if one were Moore? I myself would know the 
worst; I would see what I had written. And so, 
abhorrent to Moore as was the idea of publication 
when this was proposed to him, there was a blend- 
ing of curiosity with the Wellingtonian “‘publish- 
and-be-damned”’ feeling, and there was also, may I 
say it, an avowed pleasure in the thought that I 
was to take charge of the letters and to preface 
them with some account of our friendship. The 
publishers expect no very ‘wide circle of readers 
for these Letters: readers with ayspecial taste for 
Moore, collectors of Moore and Mooriana, they 
have in mind chiefly. But there is a further point: 
the Letters were written in French, and the condi- 
tion Moore attached to his permission of publica- 
tion—a whimsical one no doubt—was that I should 
translate them. I am no great French scholar, and 
shades of meaning may have escaped me, but I 
have turned the letters into English as faithfully as 
I could. It will be a trying moment in our friend- 
ship when Moore is confronted with his old letters 
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in my translation; but as this friendship has sur- 
vived the clash of principles and the disruption of 
states, there is no real danger, I hope, that it will 
founder in the chagrin with which he will discover 
what I have made of his artless and engaging 


French. 
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From George Moore to Ed. Dujardin 


CW see ber 10 y 1886 


3, Danes Inn, W ych Street, 
Strand, London 
Dear Sir 

I really cannot excuse myself for not answering 
until now your kind letter. 

Most certainly I am interested by the Revue 
Indépendante. Nearly all the writers are my per- 
sonal friends, and their art is the art which excites 
and delights me. 

I have no time to-day to go out for a postal 
order to pay my subscription; I will send it in a day 
or two, but I am longing to see your first number 
and beg you to send it to me by return of post. I 
don’t know whether you mean to ask me to become 
a contributor; if so, you will be good enough to tell 
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me what you would like}; a short story, or else liter- 
ary criticism, would have the best chance of inter- 
esting your readers. 


May 17, 1887 


The Green, Southwick 
London 


I sHOULD have sent you a letter long ago, but if I 
do not write, I frequently think of you; I never 
forget my friends in Paris. What would I not give 
for a day of your delectable company, talk of art 
and literature, but no talkers. Having none of you 
to talk to, I read the Revue. Your story is very 
good, uncommonly good : the daily life of the soul 
unveiled for the first times a kind of symphony in 
full stops and commas. Alld am afraid of is monot- 
ony. We shall see; in any case it is new. 

“A Mere Accident” is to appear at the end of 
next month, and I amsjust now correcting the 
proofs. I am satisfied with it; it is my best book; I 
shall never do better. I am writing a book called 
“The Confessions of a Young Man.” The young 
man goes to Paris to study painting, and I trace 
the development of his character in the three 
schools—romantic, naturalist and symbolist. He 
returns to London, and I show what becomes of 
him when he finds himself in the midst of English 
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painting and literature. The idea? To contrast art 
in London with art in Paris. There is a chapter 
called ““The Synthesis of the Nouvelle Athénes.”’ 

Poor Wagner! The stupidity of it all! We may 
go to war with Germany or remain at peace with 
her, but we must hiss German music. 


Juty 2, 1887 


I sEND you “A Mere Accident.’ The translation 
in the Revue Internationale is an infamy: ten times 
worse than the translation of ‘Terre d’Irlande.”’ 
I wish you could use the word “‘libellous” in your 
review, for that is what it is. 

Tell me whether by any possibility you have seen 
Verlaine’s story. You promised me the “Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune”’ and Kahn’s “‘Palais Nomades.”’ 

I have just received your new number. I shall be 
very curious to see what judgement Wyzewa pro- 
nounces on ““A Mere Accident.”” He must be abso- 
lutely frank. 


Re meibes vas 1887 


Freshcombe Lodge 

Beeding, Sussex 
I wiLt write to Martyn with pleasure, but I don’t 
think there is the least use in doing so. Martyn is 
an intelligent fellow, very intelligent, but when 
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there is any question of religion he ought to be 
under lock and key. After the letter from him 
which I send, it would be difficult for him to go 
back upon it. Huysmans’ article I thought admir- 
‘ able, one of the best things in the Revue that I 
have read. 

I am genuinely grateful to you and Wyzewa for 
the excellent and amusing article on “A Mere Ac- 
cident.”” The book has not been understood as I 
could have wished either in England or in France, 
so that I must have made a mistake somewhere— 
Wyzewa has I think given mie a hint where the 
mistake is. I will write a new ending when there is 
another edition, or rather I will carry the story a 
little further. The conclusion of your own novel is 
very good indeed, and adorably written, especially 
the description of the woman asleep. But Rosny’s 
story is vulgar and the writing abominable. Rosny 
is obviously uneducateds Sha 2 
smile. . 


eee 12, 1887 


My new story ‘Spring Days” is to appear in a 
daily paper, the Evening News. If I can, I will be- 
gin it by the end of February, and I am working 
now like a nigger in order to be ready. The story 
will be as simple as ““A Mere Accident” was com- 
plicated. Would you like it for the Revue Indé- 
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pendante? Translated by Wyzewa or by Debussy, 
whose version of Rossetti’s poem was so good, my 
story would not I think be out of place in your 
review. 

Rosny certainly achieves something unique in 
the style of his novel. It looks as if he had taken a 
note of curious phrases in Zola and Goncourt, and 
made it his sole aim to find a place for them. The 
concluding sentence of the novel, for instance, is an 
absurd pastiche, but when he attempts an original 
phrase like “opéra végétal’? the absurdity is su- 


february 7) 1888 


2, Pump Court 
Temple 


preme. 


Your letter amazed me. What more should one 
desire than a sheet of good white paper in front of 
one? and yet, unless I feel myself in the middle of 
things and up to the neck in plots and schemes, I can 
write nothing. I read the dedication of your poem 
with the most lively curiosity: I assure you I am 
fully sensible of the honour it does me and of your 
affectionate thought. Yes, I will write to Savine; 
and will you please ask him if he will take my ‘“‘Don 
Juan” for the Revue. I have just written half of it: 
it is certainly my best book. 

I have a quarrel on with Quilter, but you can 
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reckon on having your:article published when it 


february 10, 1888 


Freshcombe Lodge 
Beeding, Sussex 


suits you. 


I sEND you a copy of the book, which however is 
not yet published. I am delighted that you have 
decided to publish it in the Revue. At the present 
moment I am writing a story which I think is good, 
but I may deceive myself about it, and I would 
rather give you something of which I am sure. 
Some portions of the “Confessions” which I have 
published in a review have been very well received. 
I am expecting to see the first part in your next 
number, for I am going to’announce its publication 
in all the papers here. I would go to Paris when 
the story is finished—in April. % 


Sebriary f ies 


You have I hope received my book. I had the 
greatest difficulty in procuring a copy, for the 
book is not yet published, and it will not appear 
till the end of the month, so that as far as you are 
concerned it would be still unpublished, or nearly 
so. The story I am writing is I think coming on 
well, but I may be deceived, and I don’t want to 
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give you anything bad. I thought that ‘“A Mere 
Accident”? was my best book—which is not true at 
all; our high court of criticism, with Walter Pater 
as president, is no less decided in its approval of 
the “Confessions” than in damning ‘‘A Mere Acci- 
dent.” So that I have every confidence in giving 
you the ‘“‘Confessions.”’ Of course I shall have the 
copyright of the translation after publication in 
the Revue. Sincerity is the soul of confession, and 
I now think I was wrong in not employing my own 
name: | beg of you therefore that you will substi- 
tute ‘“George Moore” for ‘Edward Dayne.” You 
understand? I put my name naturally to the book 
as its author, but in the narrative I use the name 
“Edward Dayne” instead of my own—a failure in 
courage which, I must admit, partly spoils the 
truth of the book. 

Is Wyzewa ill, or has he given up the Revue, and 
if so, why? Kahn’s articles are excellent; he is evi- 
dently a fellow who has talent, but I have no ear 
for verses with nineteen feet. I can tolerate the 
displacement of the cesura, I can even accept the 
hiatus, and I can prevail on myself to swallow 
rhymes like “‘les fleurs” and “ma sceur,” but verses 
of seventeen feet are beyond me. I doubt in fact 
whether the music he jis seeking after exists in the 


language. 
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february 16, 1888 


I sHALL be in Paris about the end of April. I am 
very behindhand with my story, and I am working 
for a daily paper. Why don’t you write more in 
the Revue? Ah, my friend, here is an article 
for you: “The Contemporaries of Shakespeare.” 
Shakespeare was the centre of a crowd of at least 
twenty poets almost as great as himself; I have 
just been reading them. What things there are to 
say about them, especially in France! A little liter- 
ary history of an extraordinary period. What 
things one could say about the theatre! What a 
lovely book for Paris! 


february 20 


I THINK you would be well-advised to send the 
Revue to Lord Lytton. He is #very cultivated 
man, and disposed to be agreeable where literature 
and the arts are concerned, and he may be very 
useful to you. I think of sending him on my own 
account a copy of the Revue along with the book. 
Do as you please about the title. 


february 23 


I seND you the proofs. The translation is accurate 
and I think good, though not as good as that of 
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“An Accident at Tonbridge.” But I have had time 
only to glance at it. I am overwhelmed with en- 
gagements and distractions—a libel action, etc., 
etc. The newspaper which is publishing my story is 
pressing me for it, and I have only half of it done 
—and—and— 


Warf 11, 1888 


Ir my translator is a young man you may tell him 
that the irony of the English disappears somewhat 
in the French. I achieve I think a lighter and more 
spirited phrase, and there is always the touch of 
exaggeration which the French fails to convey. In 
English I have my tongue in my cheek, in French I 
am deadly serious. For example—lI say that I was 
“stricken by the art of Jules Lefebvre,” which he 
translates “je fus frappé.” “Stricken” is a more 
emphatic word than “frappé’’; he misses, you see, 
the slight exaggeration. My book is a satire. 


Warf 27 


Yours was the first name I mentioned for the new 
review, but the editor asked to see any critical arti- 
cles you had written, and since you have not written 
any, he passed on to Kahn and Huysmans. I could 
not even tell him that I had read any criticism of 
yours. Think of a subject, and send in your ideas on 
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a sheet of paper to M. Quilter. The history of the 
Symbolist and Decadent schools, with Verlaine and 
Mallarmé as the central figures, strikes me as a 
very good subject. But I fear M. Quilter may have 
arranged with Kahn for an article on contemporary 
poetry. 

I have just gone more thoroughly into the trans- 
which is very bad, 


lation of the ‘‘Confessions,” 


execrable in fact, full of clumsy turns and clichés. 
And there are some ridiculous mistakes: ‘military 
tutor”’ for instance, is translated by “professeur de 
l’art militaire,” that is to say, a general. I think I 
can recognize the style of my worthy friend Rabbé. 
Whoever the translator is, tell him there should 
not be more mistakes than three a page. 


July 6, 1888 

THERE is little or nothing to cogrect in the June 
number; as to the rest, I will revise it on the proofs 
of the book. It is all ver¥ well for you to ask me to 
limit myself to correcting mistranslations and to 
refrain from recasting phrases, but you ask the 
impossible—an insufficient phrase is a mistransla- 
tion because it does not convey my thought. Your 
translator is an odd fellow; sometimes he is very 
good, and then suddenly he makes me ridiculous. 
“The Woman of Thirty’’* is all right, and I re- 
* Chapter of “The Confessions of a Young Man.” 
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quest that you will leave it as it stands, or very 
nearly so. I have my own way of expressing myself. 
In the April number, for instance, I try to remem- 
ber a passage in Gautier; if it has mistakes in 
French, correct them, but don’t think it necessary 
to look up “Mlle de Maupin.” Rosny’s prehis- 
toric scenes are really good, but Adam’s story in 
the June number seems to me to be absolutely 
ridiculous. Or is it a deliberate caricature? At any 
rate, [ could make nothing of it. 

Did “The Mummer’s Wife” reach you? I sent 
the English book to Rosny. 


August 5» 1888 


ARE you back again in Paris? You will remember 
that “Confessions” has been announced for Au- 
gust 1. Do write. I should not like to miss the 
opportunity for bringing out my book. Have no 
misgiving about the chapter I am going to add— 
just a dialogue between myself and my Conscience, 
who happens to drop in; then there are two pages 
on the death of my father to be added after the 
first chapter. I may be in Paris for a day or two in 


September. | 
August 11 


Your really charming letter has come. It is only 
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French people who write such letters. If my wash- 
erwoman allows me I will take the Monday eve- 
ning boat or rather the Tuesday morning one, for 
I suppose I cannot descend on you in the middle of 
the night. It will mean my death, but no matter. 

I send a few pages to be added to the first chap- 
ter of “Confessions.” Instead of the passage: 
“Meanwhile my father died, and I found myself 
the heir to a considerable fortune, from three to 
four thousand pounds a year, so that I was now 
free to live what I understood to be life’’—please 
substitute the pages I send. 


September 2, 1888 


I HAVE just received the first proofs of “‘Confes- 
sions d’un jeune Anglais.” I like the title greatly, 
and the translation is vefy good indeed. I have 
made a few correctians, but willkymake no further 
alteration in the text, I swear to you. 

As to the slip in Frehch—I wrote “Les jeune- 
France,” not “la jeune France.’”’ The name was 
given to the youth of his time by Gautier, who 
himself wrote a book called ‘‘Les jeune-France.” 


September 24 


I MEAN to be fair to Zola and I have rewritten 
some phrases. Please cast your eye over them, for 
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it would be terrible if my French were to appear 
“‘mother-naked.” 

I think of printing the criticisms which have ap- 
peared, by way of preface. Do you think this a 
good idea? Please write—I feel very uneasy. 

My last book “Spring Days” is pronounced to 
be very bad, an absolute failure, whereas my arti- 
cle in Quilter’s review is a great success. It is being 
a good deal talked about and Quilter is much 
pleased. His review is doing well. 


Warf 2, 1893 


8, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 
My dear Dujardin 
I give you the exclusive rights to the translation 
and representation in France of my play “The 
Strike at Arlingford.”’ We shall, of course, divide 
the profits if there be any. 


Wareh 20 


I sEND you the proofs of nearly the whole play.* 
I am well aware how much I owe to your kind 
criticism. I had the advantage of having you at my 
elbow and you know how largely I profited by your 
advice. You made me rewrite and rewrite and 
thanks to you I reached a higher level than I would 


* “The Strike at Arlingford.” 
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otherwise have done. I’ willsnow ask you to listen 
to me. I want you to revise your translation with 
these proofs by your side. The French text is not 
so good as the English, of that I am quite sure; 
some of the alterations you have introduced are 
not happy. Try to get a little nearer to my text. 
The alterations in the second act I look upon as 
especially weak. From page 98 to the end of the 
act the dialogue seems to me to be perfect; I can- 
not see how it could be improved either by cur- 
tailment or additions. I need hardly say that I have 
faith in your judgment; I merely ask you to con- 
sider your text with mine by your side. I have 
altered the beginning of the third act. This alter- 
ation I know you will approve of. I have marked 
all the alterations with lead pencil. The scene be- 
tween the baron and Lady Anne in the first act is 
much improved. : 

Your translation requires a little revision—the 
work of a couple of mofnings will suffice. I do not 
think that Carré could accept it as it stands. You 
will I am sure forgive me this plain speaking. If on 
consideration you think you are right I am sure 
that it is so, and that it is 1 who am wrong. 


QWa 1, 18 
oe 93 Hogarth Club 


Just a line to tell you of a title—the best I ever 
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found—a title for my novel of the serving woman 
and her illegitimate child, you know, the book 
about betting in low life, the book I thought of 
calling “Mother and Child.” Would not “The 
Travellers’ Rest” be a better title? All the last 
part of the book is about the public house where 
the betting takes place, and ““The Travellers’ Rest”’ 
is the name of a public house—“La Repos du 
Voyageur,” or is the idiom ‘‘au repos du voyag- 
eur’? ‘““The Travellers’ Rest” is the purest Eng- 
lish. What do you think? I am so pleased that I 
cannot help writing to ask for your opinion. 


June 9, 1893 

8, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 
I aM short of money and do not think I shall be 
able to go to Paris. I may go over on Monday; but 
I think not. It would give me great pleasure to see 
your play—very great pleasure. It is sure to be a 
great success: you know how I believe in it. I 
should like to see it. I'll come if I can. How are 
you, my dear friend? Give Blanche my kindest re- 
gards—lI hear great accounts of her pictures. 


June 13 


I WOULD give anything to go over to see your play. 
Alas, I cannot. I am buried in my novel and there 
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are other reasons which’I will tell you of some day. 


May 13, 1894 
Hotel Continental, Paris 


Luck is against us. I have asked a few friends to 
dine with me. And to-day when you came to see 
me, I had gone off to see you. Look me up at the 
Hotel to-night at 11 o’clock. I shall have returned, 
and we will have a bit of a walk. I have much to 
tell you. 


May 20, 1895 
8, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 
I SEARCHED the whole Boulevard for your friend’s 
Five Melodies, but could.not find them. You must 
give me the name of the publisher. 
You may reckon on me.for next month, provided 


I have quiet for work, and quie® for me means a 
room in which to work.,° 


february 13, 1896 


Les DoRMEUSES 


De quoi révent-elles? De fleurs,. 
D’ombres, d’étoiles, ou de pleurs? 
De quoi révent ces douces femmes, 
De leurs amours, ou de leurs ames? 
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N’importe, car, comme en dormant, 
Leurs bras tombent nonchalamment 
Dans la grande fenétre ovale 
Ouverte sous l’aurore opale. 

GEORGE MOORE 


These verses are for a picture by Lord Leighton, 
and they have been published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. I have just now written an article on 
Leighton, and have the notion of reprinting them. 
The second stanza is not good, I know. Would this 
do—? 

Noble et pur surgit en dormant 

Groupe antique admirablement 


Dans la grande fenétre ovale 
Ouverte a la nuit estivale. 


Is that better ? Or— 


Les bras tombent nonchalamment 
De ce groupe antique et dormant 
Dans la grande fenétre ovale 
Ouverte a la nuit estivale. 


I can’t keep “‘aurore opale,”’ as it does not apply to 
the picture. What about this—? 


De ce groupe antique en dormant 
Les bras tombent nonchalamment, etc. 


I myself like best— 
Eas) 
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Noble et pur surgit en dormant 
Groupe antique admirablement 


but I am not sure that one can say “‘surgit groupe.” 
Would I have to leave out the article? 

I must hear from you by return of post if Iam 
to have the advantage of your corrections. 


february 20, 1896 


Many thanks for your correction. The “car” was 
of course dreadful; I knew it, and I knew that the 
second stanza was not good, but I could not think 
of anything better. The decadent rhyme would 
hardly be allowed to a foreigner. 


Mais n’importe: comme des lys 
Elles se penchent et palissent 
Dans la grande, etc. 
; \ | 
I have since thought of +- 
sone x 
Pareil a des lys abattus 
Elles dorment, les revestus, 
Dans la grande fenétre ovale 
Ou s’ouvre la nuit estivale. 


I am curious to know if this is better, when you 
have time. I am working hard, but my story is diffi- 
cult; difficult is not the word—I am afraid it is 
impossible. But I am working. I expect soon to 
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have a large flat in Victoria, with a spare room, 
and I need not say how glad I should be if you 
would stay with me. Try to come, if only for a few 
days, and remind me of the good old times when 
you were in Arlington Street. 


1897 


I sEND you your “Parsifal,” and I greatly regret 
to have to tell you that I lost the other book, but I 
now send you instead of it a book which I have 
just read and which seems to me to be a master- 
piece—it may be of service to you in your great 
autobiographic enterprise, if you can bring your- 
self to abandon the dramatic form and adopt that 
of the novel. If so, D’Annunzio’s book is the form 
for you. D’Annunzio is a writer of the first rank, 
and I urge you to read him, that is to say, not as 
you are accustomed to read but as I read. And 
now a word of advice: the man in your great liter- 
ary undertaking who has the windfall of money 
should not go back to his past life. In the midst of 
his financial projects somebody describes to him 
the girl, and off he goes to find his ideal. End of 
first act— 

I looked into the score of ‘““Tannhauser,” and it 
was I who was right. The Pilgrims’ Song begins in 
the orchestration a little before the knight awakens. 
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The idea evidently is that he is dreaming of the 
pilgrims—you remember we discussed this ques- 
tion, and you said no. Send me the notes on 
“Tristan” that you promised me. 


Aprif 22, 1897 


I AM going to descend on you, perhaps the day 
after to-morrow, but I am afraid of this wind— 
sea-sickness! J will bring with me the scenario of an 
opera, a magnificent subject! We can write it to- 
gether if the subject pleases you; it is very heroic. 
I heard recently a symphonic composition which 
pleased me greatly, by. Vincent d’Indy — “Les 
Champs de Wallenstein” I think it was. Do you 
think he could write an opera? What I like best of 
all Wagner now is ‘‘Lohengrin.” 


Fuly 2 189g 


I SEND you two numbers of a musical journal. which 
has just been started by one of my friends. I have 
been talking to him for a long time about you, and 
it seems to him that he knows you as well as he 
knows me. I hope that at any rate you will make 
his acquaintance at Bayreuth, for you will both 
be there for the first series. His name is Robin 
Grey, and I will send you his address in Bayreuth. 
But we can arrange all this later. My reason for 
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writing now is to ask you for an article for an 
early number devoted to Wagner and Bayreuth 
—in English. It will be ‘The Bayreuth Number.” 
Choose your subject—anything which relates to 
Wagner. We shall be like two soldiers under arms. 


July 15, 1897 


Your book is adorable. That is why I am reading 
it so slowly. Happily it is not the kind of book that 
you can’t lay down, like most bad books. It is per- 
sonal from beginning to end. | think it is a master- 
piece, and I will say so aloud in some of the big 
reviews. If I could only stop thinking about my 
own book, and all the lovely things I have written 
since I saw you! There’s a confession! 

Paul Bourget is in London. They are fools to 
give the brute such a reception. I refused an invita- 
tion and by way of reply sent these verses: 


Je hais les oreilles de Paul Bourget, 

Un ane énorme qui pisse a son gré. 

Le pauvre Ortmans taché de la liquide, 
Verte et jaune et horriblement fétide, 
S’efface sous les pieds de l’animal, 

Dont Purine coule a flots en Pall Mall, 

Et le high life de tous les pays du monde 
Arrive en dog-cart pour boire 4 cette onde. 
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July 16, 1897 
I wriITE once again to tell you how much delight 
your book is giving me. The second part of “Les 
Hantises”’ is the best. Your book is unfathomable: 
I have lingered over it, happily. From now on you 
will be better understood. 
I have thought of a nice verse for my heroine*: 


Que vous me coutes cher, mon ceur, pour vos 
plaisirs. 


I will be in Bayreuth on the 26th. Stay there, 
and we shall read your book together. You know 
how strong I am in criticism, but I have nothing 
but praises for you. 


July 2m « 


Dip you receive my letters, and will you wait for 
me in Bayreuth to regeive my congratulations? 
‘‘Les Hantises” are perfect—masterpieces; and in 
‘Les Lauriers” you have discovered the form, the 
archetypal form, the most original in our time; 
but the psychology is a little ‘‘naturalist.’”” That 
seems to you a contradiction in terms; but it is not, 
it is sound criticism. Wait for my criticism, and 
put off that ridiculous trip to Switzerland. 


* Evelyn Innes. 
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kee 3; 1897 


I wILt go to look for the article to-morrow morn- 
ing: if it exists you shall have it. But why do you 
not answer me—the long and interesting letter 
which I sent to you along with the book? The 
notes on ““Tristan’’ might be of no use to me now, 
but perhaps I shall send you a translation of the 
little scene. I intend to go to Paris for Christmas; 
will you spend the winter at Fontainebleau? I am 
working every minute at my book. D’Annunzio is 
a great writer: read ‘““The Triumph of Death’’—I 
am half through it. 

Farewell, but write to me, dear friend; it is not 
right to neglect a friend as you do. 


April 19, 1898 


I GREATLY like the second part of your book. I 
like it from beginning to end, and I mean what I 
say—of all, the lascivious perambulations of the 
two old buffers. You have written some pages 
which Flaubert forgot to write in “L’Education 
Sentimentale’’; to speak more truly, Flaubert 
meant to write them and tried—in the first chap- 
ters, La Mabille, you remember; but he failed. 
Bravo, bravissimo! But you want a first part; 
there is no life and conviction in what you have 
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written, and you will have to make up your mind 
to do it again; what you have done, my friend, is 
only a sketch. At the risk of giving you pain I insist 
on this point: first, because I am your best friend, 
and then, because the second part is so excellent. 
You will have to conceive his childhood as you 
have conceived his youth, or else cut it all out. 
There is no use in your saying that he hunted in- 
sects, and to picture him following the flight of a 
bird is nothing but arabesque. This criticism will 
infuriate you, but, my dear and best friend, what 
would you have me say? The second part is so 
good that I want the first part to be equally good. 
The first part of my own story will be out in a 
month. 487 pages. : 


June 6 1898 


I WILL write to you later abit going to Fon- 
tainebleau, but there isesomething I want to ask 
you to do now. It is to take a copy of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” and to put a mark opposite some really 
bad verses. I know of course that all the verses are 
bad, but you can give a better grammatical explan- 
ation than I can. Five or six verses—it will only 
take you ten minutes. I am contriving a little pin- 
prick for a friend who has written some idiotic 
stuff. Please do what I ask at once. 
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June 20, 1898 


I SHOULD have sent you my book before this, but 
certain ill-disposed critics have already been ex- 
pressing themselves dubiously about it, and they 
have afflicted me with doubts. In fact, I was very 
near to thinking that I had given three years to 
the concoction of an imbecility, and then—and 
then—! I feel now somewhat reassured, but am 
still in a funk. 


Que vous me coutez cher, mon art, pour vos 

plaisirs! 

I should like to go to Fontainebleau at the end 
of this month; please see if there is a place in your 
neighborhood to suit me. You know my require- 
ments. I am thirsting to see you and to resume our 


talks. 
eptember 28 


I GREATLY regret Mallarmé’s death. He was, as 
you say, exquisite as a friend, and I know that you 
regarded him as I regard you, so IJ enter into your 
grief. 

Next week at latest I hope to send you a copy of 
‘Evelyn Innes” with all the corrections—that is to 
say, the text of the third edition. 

The advice you gave me about the love-scene be- 
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tween the first and secdnd acts of ‘“Tristan’”’ was 
exquisitely subtle, and I have re-written the scene, 
to the great advantage of the book. I beg that you 
will read this chapter—Chapter X XII—with care 
—but I forget that it is only with care that you can 
read English. It is very short, only three pages. 
Write your comments on the margin. 


CO retober 29, 1898 


Wuart you ask is, I am Sorry to say, an impossi- 
bility. I have no properties of. which the rents can 
be converted into capital. You might as well think 
of travelling to the moon as of selling a farm in 
Ireland, and I have barely enough money in the 
bank to pay my tailor. I can’t say how sorry I am, 
for it would be a great pleasure to me if I could be 
of service to you. 
‘ae x 
September 24, 1902 

4, Upper Ely Place, Dublin 
I HAVE just completed my portrait of Ireland,* 
and I am infinitely weary. Fourteen stories in 
ten months are too many. Fourteen priests in ten 
months are too many. I should like to do something 
different—paint, model, write in French. Anything 
to escape. For the moment I have had enough of 
* “The Untilled Field.” 
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the Gaelic League and of Ireland, and as soon as 
the printer has my copy (he has half of it already), 
{ am off. I will go to Paris for certain. I shall be a 
frequenter of the Salle Drouot and make pur- 
chases; for I must interest myself in something 
different from literature—I have thought too 
‘much, assimilated too much ... I applied to Elgar’s 
publisher for the music he composed for my play, 
but only the orchestral score is published. It seems 
the case is exceptional, but Elgar does not seem to 
think much of the piano? 

Next month you will tell me of the success of 
your magazine. 


May 5, 1903 


Just to talk to you about a few matters. My book 
is out, with a very good send-off, and my publisher 
predicts a great success. I am not satisfied, how- 
ever, and have already recast the book for the 
Tauchnitz—an English library published in Ger- 
many. I will send you the new edition within the 
month, and if Perrin translates my stories he must 
do so from the new text. 

You are aware how keenly I am interested in 
your book—what hours of talk it brings up on the 
terrace at Fontainebleau! God, how clearly I re- 
member everything! Do you remember the evening 
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when I made my blunder? And what a lovely 
blunder! I have the greatest hope for your book— 
I am always thinking about it, and I feel sure I can 
find you a translator. Yes, I can arrange for a 
translation. 

I work every day but accomplish nothing. My 
days pass quietly in the company of my secretary. 
Since I saw you I have written only three stories: 
the second, the swimming priest, is good. And now 
tell me whether you can come to Ireland. I will 
show you the whole country, and promise that you 
will travel quickly through it: Adieu, dear friend. 
If only I were on better terms with my French 
grammar and if I could write with my own hand, 
I would tell you my whole soul; but the labour of 
handwriting and the Channel divide you from my 
soul. ae 

Interesting as my soul is, the labour of hand- 
writing obliges me td pass to other things. I have 
just been reading Loti—xa delightful writer. I love 
his “Desert,” the first book of his I have read, and 
I will not read another for fear of being disil- 
lusioned. 


June, 1903 
I sEND you my book ‘The Untilled Field.” What 


more? Iam sorry you cannot come here, for I have 
a pretty house and it would do us both good to 
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travel from town to town on bicycles. My arm is 
not yet all right, but some day or other I shall have 
to mount the machine. I have absolutely renounced 
all my Celtic hopes. Of the race there is now 
nothing but an end left over, a tattered rag, with 
plenty of fleas in it, I mean priests. The only end 
of life is life, and the only end of art is to help us 
to live, and so soon as we put our hope in another 
world life becomes ugly and art passes out of exist- 
ence. Give my book to Perrin. I have already begun 
my literary confessions, and am engaged on the 
fifth article, which is nearly half the book. The 
title is ‘‘Avowals’’; ‘‘Avowal’’ means a declara- 
tion; “Des aveux’’ could mean, I think, only 
There is a little song of Gounod’s 


‘‘“wishes.”’ 


“Faites-lui mes aveux”’ etc. 

Tell me when you will be in Paris, and what 
month would suit you best for seeing me. I await 
your book impatiently. The convent has taken Mrs 
Crawford; we bade one another farewell, prob- 
ably for ever. 


Juty 10, 1903 
I DELIGHT in being instructed by you. Read, my 
friend, read abundantly, that my gleanings in Oc- 
tober may be plenteous. I will bring a few sheaves 
myself. I will be the Sower—the Sower who went 
forth from Fontainebleau. 
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I understand how deep you must be in Biblical 
exegesis. I was a good deal interested in Mark; as 
to Matthew my ideas are hazy—but I shall know 
everything in October. And I shall come back to 
Ireland bringing the Word. I think of translating 
your book into English. Tell Perrin he must send 
in his translation, if he does one, to the Revue de 
Paris; I am certain the review will take some of 
the stories, ‘“The Exile” and ‘‘Home-Sickness.”’ He 
may leave out four or five of the stories, for ““The 
Lake” is coming out beautifully, and will be as long 
as ‘“The Wild Goose.” I have just finished my sixth 
article for the American review—half the book— 
and am turning once more to ‘““The Lake,” the 
swimmer-priest I told you about. I dwell among 
grey and misty landscapes. On what shores do you 
abide? x 
I think I shall go to:Dresden in August, and 
should like to go on to Munich tS hear the eternal 
“Ring.” ‘% 

Write! You have a secretary, and ah, fortunate 
man, you know French! 


Dugust 10, 1903 


You paid no attention to my buffoonery—“‘the 
Sower who went forth from Fontainebleau” etc. 
Serious matters occupy you, and you have not even 
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had time to tell me what progress your book is 
making. It interests me enormously, for, you see, 
I live in Ireland. Please tell me if the phrase 
“écrite par une femme lettrée’’ is correct, and 
“J’avais attendu le livre tout l’hiver.” I feel that 
the woman should have written, ‘“‘J’ai attendu le 
livre tout l’hiver.”” We have often talked of the 
three past tenses in French. I think that in using 
“J’avais” one would need a phrase like ‘“‘J’avais 
attendu de vous répondre jusqu’a ce que ce mon- 
sieur fut parti.” Enlighten my darkness! 


february 9, 1904 


FoRGIVE my silence, for I am working like Balzac, 
or very nearly. The Revue is excellent, especially 
your article. Maurice Verne is in the same predica- 
ment as myself, he is in need of a translator. If I 
were a French writer I should like to write like 
Remy de Gourmont. I am waiting for the book. 


Warf 17, 1904 
23-25, Maddox Street, 
Hanover Square, W. 
One of my friends has started a tiny review in 
Dublin, somewhat on the lines of the Revue des 
Idées, that is, it has an anti-clerical bias. I have 
written six articles to give it a lift, half stories half 
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essays; I am giving these for nothing, and I have 
translated your excellent article on Loisy and given 
it also for nothing to the review. I hope you won’t 
object. To make up for it, I will give you my article 
for your review, or if you prefer it, an article 
which the Pall Mail will publish in a few days, or 
else the article on Tolstoy, which will suit your re- 
view. Perhaps you will allow the Irish review from 
time to time to translate articles from the Revue 
des Idées—for example your own fragment which 
you mention in your letter. This might be a help 
towards the complete translation of your book, 
- which I am eagerly awaiting. Many thanks for the 
champagne, but send no more unless you will come 
to Ireland to drink it with me. 


eeif 5, 1904 


Your hesitation about my articl&is justified—it is 
a literary article. No, Iam not married, and have 
no intention whatever of marrying. It is a tiresome 
joke which they have been keeping up on me for 
the last half year. I will be in London at the end 
of May; try to come. Thanks for allowing us to 
help ourselves from time to time from the Revue 
des Idées. 
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April 17, 1904 


I HAVE just finished reading the chapters of your 
book published in the Revue des Idées. They are 
beautiful, better than I expected, and I expected a 
great deal. But I have one criticism to make, one 
only; I don’t like the first four pages. The true be- 
ginning of the story is: “Au sommet d’une colline 
élevée, a l’ombre d’un arbre séculaire’’ etc. You 
will tell me that the type is set up, and that com- 
positors’ charges are high; compositors’ charges 
never stopped me and they ought not to stop you. 
Or perhaps you will say that you require to tell 
that the Israelites have wandered long in the 
desert; very true, but your story begins at the foot 
of the fourth page—a beautiful beginning. If you 
pay attention to what I say, you will have occasion 
later on to speak of Saul, David and Solomon, and 
it will be enough to introduce a few words about 
what has happened previously, a few words only. 
The champagne is excellent—have you any more? 


May 4, 1904 
I REGRET that I cannot meet you in London; I am 
working from morning to night. I regret also that 


you could not delay your visit until May 19, when 
I shall be in London; it would have been a great 
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pleasure to tell you of my delight in your book. We 
are going to publish a translation of the first part 
in the Irish review; the translation will be very 
good and cannot do you any harm. The editor of 
the review is a man of letters; he likes your book 
as well as I do, and he will undertake to translate 
the whole book if you wish it, and my publisher 
will, I have no doubt, undertake the publication. 


September 13, 1904 
Steephill Castle, Ventnor 
Isle of Wight 

Tuis is how things stand with me at present. Felix 
Juvin—I have not his address here but you know 
it—is greatly interested in my writings. He has 
read, or rather his translator has read ‘‘Esther 
Waters’ and ‘Evelyn Innes” —the re-written book. 
He admires both, but he wishes particularly to 
bring out “Esther Waters.” He‘has written to me 
several times “‘give me fhe rights, and we will pro- 
ceed at once with the translation”; and I have re- 
plied that I cannot do so, as I gave the rights of 
translation several years ago to M. Rosny. I told 
him also that my transactions with Rosny are in a 
hopeless mess; Rosny declared that he had done a 
translation, and that it had been refused by all the 
journals and all the publishers. Stock nevertheless, 
when I mentioned the matter to him, offered at 
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once to do the book, but after a talk with Rosny, 
he refused point blank, and in a manner which 
indicated that he had reasons of his own for his 
refusal. Rosny once spoke to me about an adapta- 
tion of “Esther Waters,” and he may have ignored 
my refusal to allow it; an adaptation of “Esther 
Waters” to French life would be a rather formid- 
able venture. Perhaps he did make one, and hence 
perhaps the all-round refusal of which he spoke to 
me. All this is hypothesis; what is certain is that 
Felix Juvin wants to bring out the book, and I 
wrote to him telling him to come to an amicable 
arrangement if he can do so. I think the copyright 
of “Esther Waters” is out, but ‘Evelyn Innes” 
still belongs to me, or rather to you. If you like I 
will tell Juvin to give you the manuscript, and I beg 
you not to lose it as it is the only one I have of the 
re-written book. And now, my good friend, a word 
of advice. Don’t trouble yourself about translating 
my books; there is no money to be gained with 
them, of that I am nearly sure, and you may even 
not find a publisher. Think then of the time you 
would have lost. Another piece of advice. Tell 
your collaborator to glance over the first version of 
“Evelyn Innes,” for possibly it is better than the 
second. Send me a line, and I will write to Juvin. 
“The Lake” is nearly finished, and it would be fin- 
ished if I had not come here to write my comedy 
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along with the lady about whom I talked to you 
ten years ago. It will be signed*by both of us, but 
almost all of it is mine, for something very like a 
miracle happened to me. IJ asked her for a typist 
and she wired that she had one, so I dictated the 
comedy—I who find work so difficult—in three 
days, an act a day. The lady*—I ought to tell you 
that she has a great deal of talent and is a well- 
known author—read the play yesterday and said 
she would not venture to touch it. (I must say she 
exaggerates—I read the first two acts this morn- 
ing). She says now there are-repetitions, and this 
afternoon she has been doing a little clearing up. 
She is very strong on the business side, and has 
charge of all the arrangements; and in the morn- 
ing she walks on the terrace and in the garden in 
the most delicious costumes a la Watteau, rose- 
coloured silks and flower-decked hats. Her great 
friend is a priest . .'. If the pla¥ comes off I will 
try to give you the translation; there would be more 
money in that than in my stories, though the one 
does not exclude the other. 

You are quite right in saying that I speak French 
very badly, but this letter seems to me to be pretty 
well written. Perhaps the air of the Isle of Wight 
agrees with my literary temperament. If it con- 
tinues to do so I will take up my abode here. 


* Mrs. Craigie (“John Oliver Hobbes’). 
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September 23, 1904 
Brown’s Hotel, London, W. 


You have my full permission to negotiate with 
Juvin with reference to all my books .. . Please 
tell me whether, apart from verbal errors, my 
letter, taken as a whole, is French. When I receive 
letters from Germans or from French people, I 
always see at once, however free they may be from 
grammatical mistakes, that they are not conceived 
in the English idiom, and I am curious to know if 
my French could pass for French. But I am saying 
something stupid: I am not in the vein—you can 
see | am no longer in the Isle of Wight. 


february 4, 1905 


4, Upper Ely Place, Dublin 


AFTER so long a silence there is too much to tell 
you, and with too much to tell one cannot write a 
letter, as you know. I will limit myself therefore to 
a record of facts. No 1. I send you my subscription. 
Your review is interesting, but a trifle severe for a 
man of letters. No. 2. I cannot be in Paris before 
April 1, for I have been nominated Sheriff in my 
county. What a Sheriff is, I can hardly explain to 
you. He does not exist in France, but you must 
have had something like him in the Middle Ages— 
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but he is neither Seneschal nor Bailly, something 
like Procureur du roi. There are two honours 
which admit of no refusal: death and the office of 
Sheriff—and there is a further analogy, for if the 
executioner should fail to attend, the Sheriff has to 
cut off the criminal’s head. Such is the law. No. 3. 
My play is finished and I am in mortal enmity with 
“the lady,” who has collaborated with the manager 
in an arrangement of the piece. I will see neither 
rehearsal nor production, but I mean to howl in 
the papers like a wolf—a she-wolf I should say, 
from whom her whelps have been stolen. 

I am sorry not to be in Paris to hear from you 
the subject of your own comedy, but to console you 
I give you notice that I have a subject for a play in 
three or four acts—a Fréhch subject. I will smoke 
cigarettes and you will’ take the pen—the only 
agreeable method of collaboration for me after 
my sad experience. 8 


‘ 
february 25, 1905 
FORGIVE a small omission. I had so many things to 
tell you in my last letter that I forgot the most 
important of all, and I know by my own experience 
that the surest way to hurt a painter or an author 
is to say nothing about his work. Well, I said noth- 
ing about the last chapters of your book in the 
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Revue des Idées, which I read with great interest. 
More than that I cannot say, for as you are aware 
I am not an authority on these subjects. Only, dear 
friend, I do suspect one small error: you say that 
the Hittites were an invention of the Hebrews, and 
I really think that the latest discoveries have defi- 
nitely established the existence of this Palestinian 
people. 
It is connétable that I think I am. 


Juty 27, 1905 

I aM still deep in ‘“The Lake.” I no sooner saw the 
proofs than I experienced an irresistible need to 
begin it all over again. It is quite impossible for me 
to think of any other work, but I can send you the 
articles you speak of, and it is for you to use your 
skill in extracting from them the article you want. 
You may do what you like with them: the material 
is all in my articles. 


January 6, 1906 
I WAKEN up with a start every night out of a hor- 
rible nightmare: have you begun to re-write your 
book on the proofs? If not, why have you not sent 
it to me? You will be pleased to learn that “The 
Lake” has had a considerable success. Some say it 
is my best book, others that it is very nicely written 
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but dull. I am told that the weak point is where the 
letters begin. I am told that I should have read 
‘Tes Liaisons dangereuses.” I am told that the 
secret of letter-writing is to be found there. 

I am writing to you in an execrable, but I hope 
comprehensible French. I am looking out for “La 
Source du Fleuve chrétien.” 


february 24, 1906 


I HAVE not yet found you a publisher. I made two 
attempts, but I can never transact business by let- 
ter; it is always a failure. Next month I shall be in 
London, and will try two publishers. You said in 
your last letter that the book is having a good 
small success though not.,going like hot cakes. A 
book like yours can only.go off slowly. Two thou- 
sand copies a year for twenty years, that is your 
ideal. I will be in Paris in May—Will you be there? 


June'3, 1906 


Your letter was a surprise and yet not a surprise, 
for I know your character, and how you roll along, 
now to this side now to that. At present you are 
rolling towards the good, towards liberty. I see 
you, talent in one hand, liberty in the other: take 
advantage of it, and come over here—I will show 
you the ruins of your ancestors in the West. Come! 
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I leave this country in the autumn. That is all I 
have to tell you. 

A scenario awaits you, a scenario that will dum- 
founder you, Jesus and Paul! You are astonished? 


Well, come! 


September 23, 1906 
Seaford House, 

Belgrave Square, S.W. 
Your letter gave me great pleasure—“‘great pleas- 
ure’ savours a little of material things—I should 
have said perhaps lively emotion. In any case it is 
very agreeable to receive a letter announcing a 
success; it is so often the other way, shipwreck and 
failure. And now to tell you one or two things; I 
am in London and I hesitate to go to Paris to con- 
gratulate you. It would be pleasant to do so—but 
the journey, going and returning, and then the 
journey back to Ireland! My collaborator is dead, 
and I think I am now at liberty to finish the play 
which I told you about. She gave me a great deal of 
annoyance, but all that is forgotten and I dream of 
the affection I once felt for her. 

On re-reading this letter the reflection insinuates 
itself that it is not badly written, and I beg that 
you will allay my curiosity. Would you think the 
letter was written by a Frenchman if you did not 
know the contrary? 
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No, on reading it again [see very clearly that 
it was not written by a Frenchman. What an ass 


yeaa 14, 1906 
4, Upper Ely Place, Dublin 


IT is considerate of you to write to me about your 


Iam! 


finances, for your finances were the occasion of 
most of my worry last year. I could not see how 
you were to get clear. I saw nothing between you 
and penury, and I thought often of the pretty 
housé at Fontainebleau, which is such a delight to 
you, sold to a stranger and occupied by him. But 
now your position is assured, and the knowledge 
of this gives me the greatest pleasure. Nothing 
would suit me better thanto write you a long chat- 
ter, but I am as usual at work with my secretary. 
I must however tell you that Hachette will shortly 
publish ‘Esther Waters. ” The translation is by 
M. Roz. It appears they have had to cut it—the 
book is too long and would not fit into the Hachette 
format. And as the only merit of the book is its 
proportion—you can imagine! Since the death of 
my collaborator I have been working at the play, 
and it is coming out the prettiest thing! It has 
hardly a fault. I am dying to show it to you.—In 
order to learn French, it would be no bad idea for 
me to undertake the translation myself. My ig- 
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norance of your language, which by sentiment is 
almost my own, keeps irritating me like a fly. 
Apropos of plays, it is easy to know that yours has 
been a success. The House of Fontainebleau reigns 
in peace. Farewell, till the spring! 


April 25, 1907 


I RECEIVED the article and thank you for it. I hope 
you will not forget to tell your collaborator how 
very clear, concise and fair I thought his article. 
By publishing it, the magazine has gained almost 
as much as I have. Above all, it was very readable, 
and it pleased me specially because it came from 
you. This article went straight to my heart, for it 
is a proof of our long and close friendship. I would 
like to write you a long letter but I really have not 
courage to attempt it; I am working like a nigger 
or like Balzac. My work is certainly not as impor- 
tant as Balzac’s, nor perhaps as a nigger’s, but the 
fact remains that I work seven or eight hours a 
day, and am worth nothing at the end of it. You 
know the title and subject of my book: “Hail and 
Farewell.” It is taking the form of a novel with no 
women in it. I have for so long concerned myself 
with the eternal feminine that I contemplate with 
pleasure (in literature) the eternal masculine. I 
will continue my stupefying labours up to the end 
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of the summer, unless you should come here to in- 
terrupt them. If you don’t come*this year, you will 
never see Ireland, for Ireland-without me... think 
of it! No one would think of it. I will be in France 
in September. I had proposed to visit the castles of 
the Loire in March, but the plan came to noth- 
ing; however, in September I will be in Touraine, 
Balzac’s country. You see he is never far from my 
thoughts. Come to see me here, and I will show 
you the ruins of Ireland; it is a land of ruins. I 
will show you the castles of your ancestors—the 
Normans. 


Septem ber 21 » 1907 


I RECEIVED the Revue des Idées and read your ar- 
ticle, which interested me.in spite of its enormous 
erudition. My congratulations! Despite my ignor- 
ance, I see that the article is good. And now answer 
this question. To-day\in my morting paper I read 
in a critical article on sqme theological work: “It 
is said that Harnack admits the authenticity of the 
Gospel of Luke.” This can only mean that in the 
opinion of Harnack, the Gospel of Luke was writ- 
ten by the Apostle, and it is an admission which 
seems to me inadmissible. Please enlighten me. 


September 27 


THANKS for enlightening me on the subject of 
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Luke. I shall perhaps be in Paris in October and 
we can talk of it. Meanwhile, send me the score of 
“Ariane et Barbe-bleu.” I showed your letter to 
my friend the musician,* of whom I have so often 
spoken to you, and he wishes greatly to know this 
music, as I do also. Quite recently he went to Paris 
to see the publisher who is going to bring out his 
sonata for the piano and violin, for (this is a piece 
of good news) his sonata won a prize of two thou- 
sand francs at Monaco; out of seventy sonatas, the 
prize was unanimously awarded to his. I gave him 
a letter to you, but you were not in Paris, and per- 
haps the poor Neapolitan will not be there again. 
He is anchored here; a family of five is an effective 
anchorage. Goodbye, and don’t forget to send me 
the score. 


Or<tober 12, 1907 
Nevill Holt, Market Harboro 


I sEND you the Revue Bleue in order that you may 
read the ‘Death of Marie Pellegrin” in an atro- 
cious translation—at least I think it so, though I 
am hardly a judge. So I demand your judgement— 
a final one. To facilitate you, I send you a transla- 
tion of my own of a paragraph which has particu- 
larly offended me; and though I don’t profess to 
know the French language, it seems to me that my 


* Signor Esposito, a well-known figure in Dublin. 
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version is the better. Tell me the truth, for the 
truth is what I need. Since I saw you, I have recast 
my story ‘‘Evelyn Innes” for Hachette. The first 
version was an indescribable futility and out of it 
I think I have made a masterpiece. It will be a de- 
plorable thing, my dear friend, to have to see it 
torn to pieces by the literary jackals. But it is 
enough for me to be able to tell of my books to 
the Val Changis.* 


January 4, 1908 
4, Upper Ely Place, Dublin 


You ask what is thought here of the Pope’s En- 
cyclical. Well, people here think nothing at all 
about it—nothing whatever. They have all the sac- 
raments they want, rosaries, cheap indulgences, 
and these are enough to’ satisfy, my countrymen. 
Ireland is the cemetery ef Catholicism... I may 
be mistaken sometimes,tanyone may be mistaken, 
but I am not mistaken on the subject of ‘the Celtic 
Renascence,” about which you published an article. 
It does not exist, it is a myth, like a good many 
other things. And I am not mistaken about the 
author of the article: he is the most grotesque indi- 
vidual in the world. He comes over here in a horri- 
bly imagined costume, displaying his knees and his 


* Dujardin’s place of residence. 
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hairy thighs. He has a facility for picking up every 
language, without being able to speak any of them 
with elegance. He is, in fact, as you must have per- 
ceived, a mere lout, for literature is an indiscreet 
art, and the man is visible on the page even when 
he writes a language which is not his own. 

For five months I have been working at ‘Evelyn 
Innes,” and have rewritten the story from begin- 
ning to end—not a line of the original remains ex- 
cept the first sentence. I will send the proofs to 
Hachette in a few days, and hope he will have 
someone with skill enough to translate me. Some 
evil fortune pursues me: Orestes was pursued by 
furies, I am pursued by a French worse than my 
own. Apropos of “‘exoticism’’: do you know that a 
volume of six of Turgenev’s stories has been pub- 
lished in France—three translated by the author 
and three by Mérimée; and the difference in style 
is very perceptible. I must know which you prefer. 
To return to my muttons—I should say to my ewe- 
lamb—I much regret, dear friend, that you cannot 
read ‘‘Evelyn Innes,” for a miracle has been ac- 
complished, and I have converted filth into beauty. 


A prif 4, 1908 


THANK you for your letter. I understand what you 
say, but between ourselves, it was your article that 
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made a success of the revival of ‘‘Ariane et Barbe- 
bleu’”—neither more nor less. It came just at the 
right moment, three weeks -before the revival, 
enough time to allow people to read it and talk 
about it. It is a debt which Dukas will never be 
able to repay. Evidently I missed a good deal by 
not being present and all you say is true—but I 
have books which I think I must finish: a stupid 
idea if you like, but if life is stupid am I to blame? 
Am I to blame if the literary need is stronger in 
me than the need to love? | think I see the end of 
the story I told you about in.the Club. The day 
after to-morrow I begin the revision of ‘Sister 
Teresa”: June and July I reserve for my Messianic 
book ‘Hail and Farewell”... I think I have a 
little affaire, just a little one... 


July 31, 1908 
GIVE me news of yourself, for I am leaving on the 


gth for the land of music, arriving there on the 
14th. After the performances I set off for Paris 


Pour voir une femme 
Qui remplit mon ame 
Vieille comme elle est 
(L’ame) de clareté— 


But you will not be there in September. 
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Quelle age ala belle? 
Quelle age a son aile? 
Son cul est-il gras? 
Cher, je ne sais pas. 
Mais la strophe est mauvaise, 
Je suis plus al aise 
- Dans ma prose anglaise. 


Rees ber 9; 1908 


I THINK I have led you astray, or rather, I have 
gone astray myself. In any case there has been a 
misunderstanding. The scenario is based on a 
vague but very clear recollection of Gautier’s story 
“Une nuit de Cléopatre.’’ One of my friends told 
me yesterday that twenty years ago she saw an 
opera on the same subject, with music by Victor 
Massé. My scenario is certainly much better, per- 
fect in fact, and exactly what you want. You'll have 
nothing but the verses to write. Is it allowable to 
make a new opera on the same subject? Or could 
one change the name of the queen and the country? 
All that I have retained is the anecdote, which is 
perhaps Gautier’s or perhaps only a bit of folk- 
lore. Write to me without delay that I may find 
you another subject, though this would be a pity, 
for my scenario is excellently invented. I have a 
subject in three acts—too long, alas! 
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8 Neocon sy 14,1908 


Tuis is a sample, the first act and the beginning of 
the second. 

From her birth it has been known that Deirdre, 
by reason of her great beauty, was destined to 
bring with her misfortune, especially to the war- 
riors of the Red Branch, whose chief was Concu- 
bar. She had been exposed in the mountains, but 
the king, touched by her beauty, sent her away to 
a valley in the depths of a forest, and she has lived 
there with a Druidess up to her eighteenth year. 
The first scene is in the woodland village; the two 
women have gone out into the forest, and Deirdre 
relates that on the previous night in a dream she 
has learned her destiny; and that she had been 
sent to this place by a king on account of her dan- 
gerous beauty, which was destined to raise strife 
among the Red Branch: She knows also that the 
old man who comes té& the village from time to 
time, the only man whom she has ever seen, is the 
king. But in her dream she has seen two young 
men, as young as the spring which is awakening 
in the forest. Levarcam is seized with fear, but 
Deirdre has none: she is as great a prophetess as 
Levarcam herself. She insists then that Levarcam 
should bring out the instruments of her art, a dis- 
taff perhaps (prophecies were made with the wheel 
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of the distaff, but please look this up in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale). Next comes a witchcraft scene, 
in which Deirdre learns her immediate destiny, 
that a young huntsman is about to come out of the 
forest. The sound of a horn is heard, and the 
huntsman enters, explaining that he has discovered 
the valley by accident, while following a wounded 
stag. Levarcam implores the huntsman to go, but 
naturally he is dazzled by Deirdre’s beauty. As she 
recognises her destiny, she too is dazzled by him, 
and they make plans to fly together. Levarcam 
warns them that the king will slay them, but they 
have no fears and set forth together. The king 
enters with his huntsmen, but Deirdre is gone. 

The second act is in Scotland, and after ten 
years’ happiness Naisi, Deirdre’s lover, desires to 
return to his own country. He longs for battles 
and for his comrades of the Red Branch. Deirdre 
predicts misfortunes—etc. etc. 

You see, dear friend, that I offer you a sort of 
Irish Cassandra. If the subject suits you, I can 
send you a second and third act. But I confess that 
your proposal in your last letter, that I should go 
to Palestine with you, is rather discouraging. You 
see, my good friend, in life one must choose: it is 
either the opera or exegesis. I don’t even know 
the name of your musician. 
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OW oremibes 17 , 1908 


Ir you like the scenario I sent you—one act and a 
little over—I can send you the end of the story. 
The original story has evidently suffered greatly 
from simplification and abridgement. I have just 
been having difficulties of a very disagreeable and 
unforeseen kind with a collaborator, with regard 
to my share in the profits—a trifling amount, it is 
true, but I have been very angry, and I have taken 
an oath that I will never collaborate with anyone 
again unless I have a written agreement. I suspect 
no-one, least of all yourself, but the mere possi- 
bility of any further trouble is more than I care to 
contemplate. So if you think the story begins well, 
and that it will make a good first act, draw up an 
agreement and send it to me. You will understand, 
dear friend, that it is the unpleasant experience I 
have had which makes me act like this. You will 
not be vexed, you have too much good sense. 
Frankly, I cannot risk another misunderstanding. 


OWstaoa 19 


THE legend is of no value, and I have given it up, 
but if your musician is Dukas, I have a subject for 
him. I am sure of it, for yesterday I heard “L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier’”’ with the greatest surprise and de- 
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light. If I may venture on a little flight of musical 
criticism, I like it much better than Strauss. Strauss 
pursues no plan, whereas Dukas’s work appears to 
me a carefully constructed thing: any eccentricity 
is in the details and not in the whole design. I was 
enchanted. After it, they played the ‘‘Meister- 
singer,” and Wagner sounded like a great Italian 
musician. Twenty years hence, where will music 
be? If Dukas is your musician, the piece I speak of 
would suit him perfectly, but it is comedy. Two 
blind beggars, whose sight has been restored to 
them by a saint, are very unhappy. Fortunately the 
cure is only temporary and the two run away from 
the ecclesiastic when he comes a second time with 
the holy water. One of them upsets the water; the 
crowd is furious and tries to beat him; he pro- 
nounces a curse on the land and the two escape 
from the shrieking crowd, happy in being unable 
to look any longer on this evil world. In the second 
act, the blind men are forced to work and this does 
not suit them; one of them makes love to the wife 
of a farrier, who gives him a hiding. A pretty 
piece from beginning to end. I have not been able 
to-day to find you a copy,* but you will have it to- 
morrow, and you can make an arrangement with 
the author or if you like you can regard the sub- 
ject as folklore, free to everybody. Clemenceau has 


* Of the book, “The Well of the Saints,” by J. M. Synge. 
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already made use of it in a little piece called “La 
voile d’amour.”’ He has laid the scene in China, 
but it is much better to keep it in Ireland. I can find 
you a translator if you want one. 


UVcovdaibed 23; 1908 


I sEND you the comedy. If your musician is Dukas 
it should suit him. The beauty of the writing is 
astonishing; it is in dialect, like Theocritus; but 
this beauty will disappear in any translation. The 
author is very ill.* 


January 11, 1909 
I REFLECTED for a few moments after I received 
your letter; then I said to’‘myself “I know what he 
wants,”’ and began at oncesto dictate a scenario, as 
easily as possible, a perfect scenario, taken from 
Gautier’s novel; a scenario in two acts. No sooner 
had I completed it than*I naturally wanted to tell 
it to somebody, my first listener being a woman, 
half a Frenchwoman and familiar with Paris, who 
told me that the subject had already been used by 
Victor Massé. First check, and a pretty serious 
one, for she told me that Victor Massé had writ- 
ten three acts and that only two of them are from 
Gautier’s novel. As to the legend you mentioned, 


* Synge died in the following year, March 24, 1909. 
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my own piece, the subject is too vast, for it had to 
be kept within the limits of ‘‘Samson and Delilah.” 
So I thought of another legend which however did 
not seem suitable, and your letter saying that Wag- 
ner-like subjects were out of the question threw 
me into a good deal of perplexity. You see how 
difficult it is to explain a matter like this by letter. 
I did not know precisely whether you required a 
subject for comic opera or an heroic subject; nor 
did I know who was your musician; I supposed he 
was Dukas, and I still think that the book I sent 
you would give him a subject he would know how 
to manage. I do not know Bachelet’s music, so you 
see how completely in the dark I am. What you 
should have done, my good friend, was to pack 
your bag and come over here, and together we 
should have found the right subject. I am greatly 
disappointed: you tell me to say no more about it, 
but we shall certainly talk again on the matter very 
shortly, for I shall probably be in Paris about the 
20th of the month. 

“The Lake” will I think appear this year in the 
Revue de Paris, but I have been told nothing defi- 
nite, and am not bothering about it. I am now send- 
ing you the new edition of ‘“‘Evelyn Innes,” entirely 
rewritten: if you can find a publisher for it, pray 
do so. Here are my conditions. The book is not a 
prelude, it is one half of a book which has been 
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cloven in twain; cloven as a block of wood is cloven. 
The piece to the left is “Evelyn Innes,” the piece 
to the right is ‘Sister Teresa.” If the books are 
translated I will not have them separated, they 
must be reunited; not indeed under one cover, for 
that would be impossible, and I am afraid it is hard 
to find in Paris a publisher of two-volume novels. 
There have been two-volume novels however, and 
“War and Peace’ was published in three. At this 
moment I am correcting proofs of the second half, 
that is of “Sister Teresa.” The second part has 
been more thoroughly rewritten and recast than 
the first, and it contains I believe inventions and 
combinations which no-one has ever thought of be- 
fore; it is more interesting and dramatic than the 
first. Having concluded the whole work I can see 
what I have accomplished~—to put it plainly, a love 
story, and therefore something. unique amongst 
English novels. There is plenty of sentimentality 
in the English novel, plenty even of love and also 
of prudery, but there is not a single love story. By 
a love story I understand a story of two beings who 
come together, love and then are separated by 
material or spiritual happenings—it matters not 
which—and who are at length united in death, in 
peace, in marriage—it matters not which. That is 
how the ancients understood love stories, and that 
is what I have accomplished, perhaps without any 
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definite intention of doing so. The story is intrinsi- 
cally classical, though on the surface it is quite 
modern. 

Forgive, dear friend, this long letter; almost as 
long as one of Wagner’s. Have you read the new 
letters in the Revue de Paris? We shall talk of 
them soon. 

One more condition. My story must not be 
translated into translationese but into French. 


Warf 8, 1909 


I AM very glad to know that the work goes for- 
ward so briskly and that it amuses you: when work 
does not amuse it is a bad look-out. I now eagerly 
await the manuscript, that I may read it and enjoy 
it, and not because I want it acted at once. I say 
“at once,” for I understand that it is a delay of six 
or perhaps nine months that you ask for, and not a 
promise that I shall keep the piece in a drawer in- 
definitely. Such a promise I am unable to give, for 
Mr Richards, the father of my late collaborator, 
may after a while ask me what objection I have to 
the play being acted. There is no use however in 
imagining difficulties which may never arrive. In 
six or eight months you will know whether you can 
get the play acted in Paris, and if by that time no 
light appears on the horizon, I think that, out of 
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consideration for Mr Richards, I can hardly re- 
fuse the play to an English manager, if one wishes 
to produce it. It seems to me this is quite plain and 
straightforward. 


Warf 16, 1909 


I sENT you today a telegram to congratulate you. 
Your work enchants me, and I am sure you are 
going to write a delicious comedy. I cannot then 
help you out with the scene in the third act; the 
whole play is a dish from which I have eaten too 
often. You tell me the scene as I have written it is 
merely conversation, that they say this and that. 
Precisely, and it is so that the scene would happen 
in real life: two people vtry much bored trying to 
find something to say. Their embarrassment should 
be indicated in the dialogue, especially in the first 
part of the scene. Go on, then, dear friend, you 
know how to express fourself in dialogue, while 
dialogue is not my forte, and I am awkward with 
it; and for this reason it is quite useless for me to 
try to rewrite the scene. I beg you to believe that 
this is not laziness. In any case, if it is necessary 
that I should give you a little collaboration, that 
should come after you have written the scene. You 
have introduced some delicate touches which I ap- 
preciate, and I should be afraid of losing them. 
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Your work is going on too well for me to interfere. 
I am dying to read the play, which is delicious, to 
judge by the sample you sent me. 


April 10, 1909 


Your charming letter was a great pleasure. I re- 
member the lawns and tufts of trees and all the 
paths, and that field, almost wild, at the edge of the 
forest. | am sorry that J am not there, for now or 
a little later on the nightingales begin to arrive, 
and with what feverish ardour they sing in May! 
I remember it all. 

Would that the whole play may be as good as 
the bit you sent me! If you have it finished by the 
end of next week, do not delay in sending it, for 
there is a French lady here, and it would be a great 
pleasure for us to read it together. 


May 12, 1909 


I WRITE now merely to unburden myself, not this 
time to advise you. I write to tell you how disap- 
pointed I should be if you are not-successful in 
having the play produced. You'll have had two 
months of fruitless toil and I am overwhelmed 
with doubts; it is always so with me when anything 
has reached completion, courage fails me alto- 
gether. You see I am more or less of a Celt, and 
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therefore a pessimist—you must make allowances. 
The comedy is such a delicate thing, so like a pretty 
bit of Dresden china of 1750, that I begin to won- 
der whether the crass public, etc. It is in my nature 
to ask myself disagreeable things, but of this I am 
sure, that the comedy is perfection; a comedy more 
perfect has never been written and never will be 
written. In France the level is higher than in Eng- 
land, therefore it has a better chance of being 
played in your country than in mine. Above all, it 
will have its best chance in your language. So make 
every effort to have it produced. 

A hearty shake-hands! it seems to me that I am 
more addicted to hand-shaking in my correspon- 
dence than in actual life. 


> 


June 18, 1909 
YOU are going to Bayreuth this a and I should 
like to go too; it is always so pleasant to go to 
Bayreuth, and it would.add much to that pleasure 
to go with you; but there are heaps of hindrances. 
For one thing, I am tied here to my work, and I 
would not care to leave it before August. I prom- 
ised to spend August in England with a lady whom 
you know; it is therefore very improbable that I 
will go this year to Bayreuth, however disposed I 
am to do so. But where will you go after the per- 
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formances? I should not like to come back here 
without having seen you. Will you spend the end 
of August and September on the glaciers? I cannot 
go to look for you there. 

I hope you are busy with the comedy. I read it 
to two or three people, who thought it delicious; 
they want me to give them the right to produce it, 
but be sure I do not listen to them, and IJ tell you 
this only to encourage you, for it would be really 
too strange if a play which pleases everybody in 
the reading should not please in the acting. 


J uly 22, 1909 
THE scene you sent me goes very well; it is just 
what I wanted, and I am sure, quite sure, that this 
is the only way to write the scene. As you say, col- 
laboration by correspondence is an impossibility ; 
still, we have succeeded in coming to an under- 
standing. The comedy is good, and I don’t wish to 
say anything more about it. What I want to write 
about now is pure esthetics, and is independent of 
the comedy. For many years now I have been en- 
gaged on realistic works, always trying to create 
characters, and to-day it seems to me that it is not 
sufficient merely to find appropriate words for 
them. It is necessary that from time to time they 
should rise beyond themselves and utter unex- 
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pected things; and it is by such illuminations that 
characters are really created. At all events, it is 
my method. 

You make it a reproach to me that my charac- 
ters turn suddenly into brilliant talkers . . . in Bal- 
zac and in Shakespeare one comes constantly at 
certain moments on the supernatural phrase. Per- 
haps I am wrong to write all this to you, but I am 
so much in the habit of estheticising that I cannot 
forbid myself the pleasure of estheticising now, 
and it is without the least intention to prevail on 
you to restore any of my own miserable phrases. 
If the play is acted I wish it to be acted in the form 
that pleases you, and that it will not contain a 
single word displeasing to you. 


> 


eptember 4, 1909 
. Seaford House, London 


I HAVE been in Englakd for a month (in York- 
shire), discharging my- duties to the vices of my 
mistress. This evening I leave for Dieppe, and 
after spending a few days with the Blanches I will 
return to Paris—make haste then, my dear friend, 
for I will wait for you there. I have much to tell 
you, as usual. Have you read “Jean Christophe’? 
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Sy creniben 15, 1909 


WirTH regard to the comedy, I think the game is 
up. I am sorry chiefly on your account: so sorry 
that I have not the spirit to write you a long letter 
as I would like. I confine myself to this: yesterday 
a woman who does some painting (there is no-one 
like a painter for understanding literature) said to 
me in talking of the comedy: “‘you have followed 
the wrong scent—the woman who marries by mis- 
take a man whom she ought not to have married is 
a subject either for farce or for tragedy.” And we 
wanted to make a comedy of it! 


SD ecemibecto: 1909 


I KNow that you have not read Rabelais, and it is 
too probable that you will never have enough Eng- 
lish to read him. The text of Urquhart is written 
in an English more difficult than that of Shakes- 
peare. I myself am often puzzled by it, and obliged 
to have recourse to the French text. The original 
text is therefore necessary and must not be de- 
stroyed, though Rabelais would gain thereby enor 
mously. 

Many thanks for the chapter of d’Esparbés’ 
novel. You are right, he is a master of patter, 
as I understand it; his patter is almost as good 
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as that of Rabelais in English. My lecture is fixed 
for Febr. 18. I leave here on the 1oth, and hope to 
shake hands with you (I am not as a rule a hand- 


shaker) on the 12th. A handshake! 


January 4, 1910 


I FORGOT in my last letter to tell you that I have 
just read a book by the unfrocked priest who is 
going to translate ‘“‘La Source du Fleuve chrétien.” 
His book has only one fault: he wants to prove too 
much. According to him, Catholicism everywhere 
is in decline and Protestantism victorious. 


Dugust 8, 1910 
Nevill Holt, Market Harboro 


WE have not communicated singe your visit to Pal- 
estine! But I suppose‘the letter I received this 
morning is an answer t® my demand for some news 
of you. You were always the most amazing of 
mortals. You come back from Palestine, whither 
one goes in order to record one’s impressions, and 
you bring back a drama completely finished, writ- 
ten according to your usual practice on board 
steamers and amid the hustle of huge railway sta- 
tions, in which it is a very difficult thing, before 
finding a place in the train, to discover a good 
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cigar. And pray, what is the subject of your drama? 
You have never mentioned one to me. What is it 
that some good wind has blown you? A drama 
filled with the bluster and stir of the elements? 
Will you be pleased to send me your manuscript? I 
will undertake to send it back to you on the follow- 
ing day, safe and sound. I shall be returning to 
Ireland at the end of the month to give the finish- 
ing touches to the first volume of my Autobiogra- 
phy; I reckon on bringing out the three volumes at 
intervals of six months. So it is hardly likely that I 
shall see you this year. What a gloomy thought! 
But write to me often—often, and send me the 
drama. 

I have given the play of “Esther Waters” to a 
very intelligent young man, who has already writ- 
ten plays of this kind. He is hard at work, and I 
am sure the result will be excellent. 


August 25, 1910 
Nevill Holt, Market Harboro 


I RECEIVED your letter and this is an answer to it. 
I leave here for Munich on Sunday morning. If you 
are there or thereabouts, come to see me in the 
Hotel Continental, for I am travelling with a 
“fashionable” lady with whom you are acquainted. 
After the performances we shall go on to Paris, 
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but you will not be there. Il luck! ill luck! Here is 
a bit of news for you, though to tell it in bare de- 
tail deprives it of much of its interest. We have 
here the owner of an orchestra, whose father sells 
pills which rouse music in the insides of lady’s 
maids, and who places his purse at his son’s dis- 
posal for the creation of a national opera. For this 
purpose he is full of the idea of establishing a bi- 
monthly review, though why bi-monthly I do not 
know. You will be in it, that is understood. He is 
sleeping it out just at present, and I am on the 
watch for him, and as soon as he leaves his bed 
I will talk to him about you as an essential collab- 
orator. | 


Cr<tober 2, 1910 
4 Upper Ely Place, Dublin 


I OUGHT to have written to you long ago. I am 
thinking of the play yeu related to me, and since it 
is the story of a man and not of a woman, it would 
be better if it were the man who received the in- 
jury. The wound would give you a third act; and 
I have thought of a scene in which the woman, 
Marie, is watching beside the bed. Thinking that 
her lover, F., is asleep, she admits her lover A. 
A love-scene between them, which the sick man, 
who is really awake, hears quite well, and he hears 
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Marie say that she has sent for her sister Marthe 
to make the last preparations. Marie and the lover 
A. go out. A little afterwards the invalid sits up, 
frightened by what he has just heard. Marthe 
enters. If these hints are of any help to you I shall 
be delighted. 

I hope you received the scenario of “The Apos- 
tle.” Read it, and bring to it all—no, not all, but a 
considerable portion of your Pauline erudition. 


October 10, 1910 


Topay is Sunday; my secretary does not come on 
Sundays, so I write to you for the pleasure of doing 
so. I have nothing much to tell you, only that M. 
Stil tenis has not paid up the six thousand francs 
that he should have paid on the 30th September. 
He is therefore a week behindhand or more; and 
he does not answer me any more than he answers 
you. He is preparing for another run of the operas, 
and is rather busy; I think he is a dreamer, and of 
no account as a man of business. I wrote to him 
yesterday that he must pay up, and strongly ad- 
vised him to employ a general manager, someone 
who can answer letters. It will all come right in 
the end, though I am afraid it may take time. 

My scenario is long, a third of the play, and 
you will read it a little at a time. At the beginning 
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there is a big philosophical chunk, which I have 
only put in for the purpose of giving a notion, 
however crude, of the ideas with which the little 
world of that time—the year 50—was occupied. 
Don’t give yourself too much trouble to under- 
stand it. Go forward, but don’t hurry! 


November 10, 1910 


Ir is hardly likely that I shall ever again buy a pic- 
ture; certainly not until my estates are sold, and 
that may not be for two or.three years, perhaps 
five. There may however be a chance for you of 
selling your picture in England if you write to Sir 
Hugh Lane, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. I don’t know 
his number, but the letter will certainly reach him. 

De eo kcdeea ’s review. was only a dream. He has 
succeeded only in breaking the record by his losses; 
these are certainly fifty thousaad francs a week, 
and it is said that lately they were one hundred 
thousand. ‘Two more vain expectations—yours and 
mine—and how many besides ours! 


January 31, 1911 
I was glad to receive your letter. We have not 
corresponded for some time, and the news that 
your play is going to be performed delights me. 
Since you are going to alter it I will give you my 
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mind about it. The second and third acts are thor- 
oughly Renascence—violent action and exorbitant 
appetites. But the first and fourth acts are twen- 
tieth century—the action is slow and the charac- 
ters are sentimental. You must have violent inci- 
dents in the first and fourth acts in order that the 
dialogue may be turbulent and sensuous. If I go to 
Paris we shall talk of this and I will explain myself 
more at length, but as a rule a hint suffices to give 
you my meaning. 

I leave Dublin this week for London to look for 
a house. The upset is a serious thing for me, and 
will occupy me for a long time. The scenario of my 
play “The Apostle” has been published in-Ger- 
many in a review; it will appear in book form, 
preceded by a study of St. Paul; the study will ap- 
pear likewise in an English review. It is very good 
—this will surprise you, as you are aware of the 
extent of my knowledge in these subjects. I will 
send it to you, although my English is too difficult 
for you, but curiosity will impel you to inform 
yourself of its contents. 

I am engaged in a correspondence with one of 
my cousins, a Carmelite in London. She implores 
me to burn my books and to accept the Roman 
faith. I send you my reply, and I beg you to revise 
it and to re-touch it where necessary; for the corre- 
spondence of a man of letters is never wholly pri- 
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vate. And do not be too long in sending me the 


manuscript.* 
April 3, 1911 


121, Ebury Street, London 


I aM in London, and am renting this house, or 
rather this little hole in which to carry on my 
authorship. I have been pretty ill, not seriously 
ill but painfully, fits of indigestion so dreadful that 
I thought I was enceinte (you see how particular I 
am about my grammar). For two days they in- 
jected morphine; I recovered, then I got ill again. 
But enough of pharmacy. 

I will go to Paris to see you in May, but will re- 
main only for a week, for I shall have to return to 
London in order to finislt the second volume of my 
book, ‘‘Hail and Farewell.” The first volume will 
appear in September, the two others at intervals 
of six months. I have just been writing a good deal 
of dialogue for “The Apostle.” I told you, I think, 
that I was forced to publish the scenario in a re- 
view for fear of collaborators. It was translated 
into German; they asked for a preface, and I gave 
them a study on the character of Paul which has 
procured me a little renown for exegesis. I tell you 
all this to make you laugh. You have always said 
that the ‘‘Acts” was written by Luke, and all the 


* This letter is printed in “Avowals” (Heinemann, 1919). 
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encyclopaedias give Luke as the author. Well, you 
deceive yourselves completely. Paul is the author 
in great part of the “Acts,” and in May I will 
point out to you the chapters which he wrote. And 
you will read me your new play, and then once 
more | will bid you adieu, not, I hope, for the 


last time. 
May 11, 1911 


You are right. Your translator, the unfrocked 
priest, will hardly fail to interest me. I wrote to 
him yesterday, and if he comes to see me, we will 
talk of you and of the Church. 

I am finishing my play, ‘““The Apostle,” and I 
have never had less trouble in writing anything. 
The play will not be produced here, on account 
of the Censor, but in Paris it would certainly be a 
success. It is very regrettable that you could not 
read it; it is very short. Could you not find some- 
one to undertake the translation? Would you like 
me to go to Paris in June? Please fix the day. 


May 15 
McCabe came to see me and I thought him a very 
pleasant fellow, very much alive, keen and a great 
scholar; yet his keenness and his intelligence prove 
little, and his Latin and Greek, and knowledge of 
French and German, still less. 
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Do not suppose for ‘a moment that you will go 
in a tilbury; you will take a seat beside me in the 
omnibus without any grimaces! 

There is no such thing now as good translation; 
but they made beautiful translations in the time of 
Elizabeth and James. I am at present reading a 
translation of Montaigne, one of the greatest 
writers who ever existed, but one whom you, un- 
fortunately for yourself, are doomed not to know. 
That is to say, he is to be read with most pleasure 
in this spring-time English, all in blossom like 
Normandy just now. . 

It is agreed—I will leave on Friday morning 
and spend a few days with you at Fontainebleau. 
Call for me at the Hotel Loti, and we shall set off 
in the old contraption for Fontainebleau. I pity 
you, my good friend; I have spoken nothing but 
English since I saw you last. Your language is la 
princesse lointaine. Good heavens, what a jargon 
you will have to listen to! 


ute 8, 1911 


I po not wish to seem indifferent or selfish, but you 
ask something which is out of my range altogether. 
I go no longer into society, and even if I did so, I 
am the last person in the world whom anyone 
would consult about the choice of a governess for 
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children. I know enough however to be able to tell 
you that the present is not the proper time; the 
season is over and all the children are on holiday. 
Governesses find situations through scholastic 
agencies, but I warn you that foreigners do not 
find places easily. Mlle B. is forty; she has never 
been a governess; frankly, the thing seems to me 
an impossibility. 

You will find me here in October, unless I go to 
America to lecture. The sum of thirty thousand 
francs for thirty lectures has been mentioned to 
me, and since there is something of the pike in me 
as in other men I shall find it difficult to resist a 
hook so well gilded. 


July 27, 1911 
I HOPE, my dear friend, that everything has now 
been arranged: you will come here about Septem- 
ber 15 and will stay till the end of the month, or 
longer if you like. You will have a bed, a sofa, an 
armchair, several tables to write on, and a bath- 
room. This is not all. To occupy you when you are 
at a loose end I will set you to do a translation of 
my “‘Apostle,” which you can alter if you please. 
If this is not agreeable, I shall be satisfied with the 
pleasure of your society. Talking of plays, I may 
as well tell you a story which will amuse you. Sev- 
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eral years ago, I met a young man in Pall Mall 
who confided his troubles to me. He had literary 
ambitions, but as he had no money, he thought his 
best plan was in the first place to set about making 
some. Accordingly, he wrote ten plays in the pre- 
vailing fashion, not one of which was accepted; 
the ten were refused by all the managers and each 
of them came back to him ten, twelve or fifteen 
times. He did not know what to do; for, in despair 
of the theatre, he had written a novel which had so 
little success that the publisher refused a manu- 
script which he brought with him under his arm. 
Six months after this a chance came to him, an 
actress having spied a part for herself in one of - 
his plays. It was a complete success, and a manager 
asked him for another: he went to his drawer and 
took out No. 2, which ransto at least three hundred 
performances. Another play was called for, and 
he took out No. 3, which was as great a success as 
its predecessors. One ky one he took out all his 
manuscripts, and at one moment his name was on 
three play-bills in London. And his vogue still con- 
tinues. He added only two new plays to his stock 
and the twelve have all been successful. He then 
laid down his pen, intending not to write any more. 
He goes into society, always in a melancholy calm, 
like the young man in Balzac who had cut off the 
heads of his whole family. Although he mingles 
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with the throng, he talks little, refusing to offer 
any explanation of his strange conduct. Urged by 
curiosity, I followed him one evening to a sofa on 
to which he had sunk, and in reply to my questions 
he answered: “I pawned my soul, thinking that I 
could redeem it; but a soul is never redeemed.” 

You will think, my dear friend, that this story is 
a bit of Moore’s humbug, but I assure you that 
what I relate is true. It would be useless for me to 
mention the name of this author, at once fortunate 
and unhappy, for he has lost his identity in a crowd 
of imitators. 

To come back to business—you will be here on 
September 15 and will stay till the end of the 
month. 


December 20, 1911 


WE have not written to one another for a long 
time, and J know you are vexed with me. But with 
the best will in the world, there are times when it is 
first performance. It will be more amusing then to 
impossible to write letters. Here are a few things 
which it seems to me I should tell you. My book is 
out. The newspapers were at first not very pleas- 
ant: low tide; but favour has risen little by little, 
and in the end I am having a very good press. The 
book is selling, though the sale is not a very big 
one, and the second volume will appear in August. 
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“Esther Waters” ha’ been played: two perform- 
ances by a society which acts plays of an excep- 
tional kind. The acting could not have been better: 
an excellent Esther, quiet, sensible, tactful—no 
genius, that is to say, no stage tricks; eighteen 
characters, a veritable portrait-gallery, with re- 
spect to age, temperament and manners. It suc- 
ceeded perfectly, but as you are aware, there is no 
public for serious plays. 

I have become quite intimate with your friend 
Whittaker; he has dined with me twice, and I ap- 
preciate his great intelligence. A very good fellow. 

In your last letter you mentioned that your 
health does not allow you to work in the evenings; 
I am sorry to hear this, as I know how you love 
laborious midnight hours. Christmas approaches 
and I dread the holidays*I shall lose my secretary 
for some days, and I can no logger work alone. I 
have half a notion of going over to Paris—if I 


thought I should find You there. 


february 19, 1912 


Very glad to have news of you, dear friend, for I 
often think of you; we have so many ideas in 
common. Your letter enables me to picture you 
very clearly: a heap of books on the table, and an 
exotic landscape outside the window. Only it is 
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rather a surprise to hear that you are “amongst 
pines and mimosas in flower.”’ In my country pines 
do not flower. 

I have nearly finished ‘“‘Salve,’’ which will be 
published in August. I told you recently that “Ave” 
had not a very big sale, but the sale is continuous, 
and | am a little nearer the summit of Parnassus. 

Yesterday I was unable to work; nothing issued 
from my brain but an epigram. A calendar is just 


’ 


now being made with quotations from my writings, 
and I sent a special messenger to the printer with 
the epigram. I know you are a Frenchman and 
therefore a good Catholic, that you are proud of 
being so and because Christ died for France. Be- 
hind this fence of precautions I venture to tell it to 
you: “Catholicism is the country of the blind, 
where a man with even one eye is taboo.” If my 
Protestant spirit is not an offence to you I will 
come to see you in Paris—or rather at Fontaine- 
bleau—in April. My notion is that you should take 
me in as a lodger. April is the month of the larch, 
a tree much beloved by me. 


Warch 9, 1912 


I couLD not stay at Fontainebleau for a month 
without you. What should I do? Walk in the gar- 
den or in the forest? Come back to the house to 
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read? And this from morning till night and one 
day after another? If I brought my secretary I 
should talk of my work, and some day you would 
find the poor girl and myself dead beneath the 
boughs. No, no, my good friend; but I will go to 
Fontainebleau with you, and I will share the ex- 
penses of your house. 

Yesterday I wrote the last chapter of “Salve,” 
and must now revise the manuscript. I am a little 
tired after eight or nine. hours of work without a 


break. | 
September 9, 1912 


You will find me at home on the 15th and delighted 
to see you. I could tell you many things, but of 
what use to do so when You are coming to spend a 
few weeks with me? So ket us keep our ideas and 
my news for evenings with corpulent cigars. I can- 
not however refrain from announcing to you that 
I have discovered the scenario of ‘“The Apostle.” 
It is of such perfection that it will be proof against 
all the subtleties of your analysis, though your 
logic is like steel. 


february 19, 1913 
I sHOULD like to go to Paris at Easter, but I am 


afraid that it is a little too early for the garden at 
Fontainebleau. The nightingales do not arrive be- 
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fore May. And then there is your play to be acted 
—when? You would like me to be present at the 
first performance, would you not? I have almost 
finished the rough draft of my last volume, and 
when it is completed I will write my little one-act 
play—you know the subject: Shakespeare and Ba- 
con. ““The Making of an Immortal’? ‘The Crea- 
tion of an Immortal”? Not good! ‘The Birth of 
an Immortal”? Worse! “Towards Immortality”? 
“Immortal in spite of himself” ? Tell me what you 


May 2, 1913 


THE dramatic society which produced ‘Esther 
Waters” will, I am nearly certain, produce my 
comedy. It is now very perfect, perhaps too per- 
fect, for the taste for perfection is not at present 
very widespread. It is, I suppose, a Marivaud 
comedy, not that I ever read a line of Marivaud, 
but it certainly has a good deal of Marivaudage. I 
have invented a wonderful patter for the Coun- 
tess ; she comes out charmingly and is quite original. 

They will begin to rehearse at once, and the play 
will be given on the first Sunday in June, with a 
matinee on the Monday. I will not stay here for 
the rehearsals, but will allow the Society to take 
charge of them, and will come back only for the 
first performance. It will be more amusing then to 
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see how the parts are played and to watch the play 
appear on the stage like a fairy in the wood or a 
nymph in a grotto. I will leave here on the 7th and 
will stay at the Hotel St. James, and we will re- 
sume our interminable conversations on Jesus, 


Wagner and Dukas. 


June 12, 1913 
You have forgotten me; I have heard nothing of 
Marthe and Marie, and don’t know what has be- 
come of your play. Mine has not yet been per- 
formed, for this very day I was obliged to show my 
Davenant the door. The part must be played hu- 
mourously, with a kind of half-seriousness. To- 
morrow I shall have another Davenant, and if he 
is not to my taste I shall be obliged to withdraw 
the play, which will be annoying, for Sebastian is a 
dear, and everyone ys delightedgvith the Countess. 


S ir 24 


THE play was performed yesterday evening. It was 
received kindly, respectfully, a little coldly; as 
usual, the members of the Society were undemon- 
strative, but to-day, with a more general audience, 
the reception left nothing to be desired. My do- 
mestics were present and came back enthusiastic, 
telling me that the actors were called ten times. A 
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manager came to see me about it, but there is no 
knowing whether it would be a success; here, as in 
Paris, plays are always failing. At least ten plays 
have been given this season, and of all ten there 
have been sixty performances. Chaos reigns, but 
there is no doubt that my play is a very pretty 
comedy, very well constructed, and with three 
pretty parts. To-morrow the criticisms will appear, 
and I will send you three or four newspapers: in 
the course of the week you will have the play in 
print. I regret that I printed it so soon, for I might 
have added two or three bits of dialogue. 


J uly 29, 1913 

I BEG that you will write me a few words to tell 
me that your play is doing well. I should like to 
hear that you are making some money. I know the 
weather is favourable (I have a fire to-day) but I 
also know that there is nothing more difficult than 
to find a play which will draw the public. Write to 
me that you have found one. 

The first half of ‘Vale’ went to the printer yes- 
terday and they will begin setting it up at once. 
This is my only piece of news. 

Won’t you come and spend part of September 
with me? 
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eptember 24, 1913 
Come, I am expecting you, but I am sorry your two 
wenches are not making money. It is something 
however that the play has been well received. 
Come! I am eager to renew our customary conver- 
sations and to add a few fresh flowers. 

The other day a carriage arrived in my street 
making such a clatter that I said to myself: “This 
must be an American.”’ It was, in fact: he came to 
ask me for an article, and I said to myself, “An 
opportunity is indicated for placing my French 
lecture.”’ He wanted something different, but I 
would not budge. He proposed 750 francs; I an- 
swered, “Very nice, 750 francs; very good for a 
first temptation. I yield myself to your tempta- 
tions: tempt me once again.”” He proposed 1,000 
francs. “A very pretty temptatjon,” I said, “I find 
your temptations very ‘pleasant: tempt me again.” 
‘1,200 francs.” “An*extremely nice temptation, 
but please, once again.” ‘‘1,600 francs for a trans- 
lation by yourself of the lecture.” So, my friend, I 
have had a detestable week of it. The French in 
which the lecture is written refuses analysis; the 
phrases are lacking in logic, and I have had to 
make many omissions and transpositions, and to re- 
write a good deal, and the result is by no means 
very satisfactory. I miss the incomparable mist of 
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the French which imparted a charm to my poor 
ideas, as the mist of evening transforms wretched 
hovels into a fairy tale. As soon as you arrive, that 


very evening, you will tell me all about the Petit 
Théatre. 


february 11, 1914 
A FEW words to tell you what has happened. A 
German has just done a lovely adaptation of the 
play, and his text, in English, which I will send 
you, ought to save you all further doubts, enquiries 
or difficulties. It is ten times better than anything 
you have succeeded in doing, or I, or both of us 
together. You will have nothing to do but to trans- 
late. But I fear you will choose to go your own 
way; it is for you to lay hold on fortune or allow 
her once more to escape you. Next week I shall set 
out for the Dead Sea in search of monks for a story 


or a drama. 
february 14 


I wiLt not leave the train but will go on straight to 
Marseilles; on my return however I will make a 
short stay in Paris for the pleasure of seeing you. 
I leave on Thursday, so if you have anything to 
tell me about my comedy, write by return of post. 
The name and address of the German author is 
Rudolph Kommer, 26, Gower Street, W.C. My 
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only desire is that you' should not lose money ; it is 
nothing to me whether the play succeeds or not. 

If you insist on giving your own adaptation, I 
venture once again to advise you not to introduce 
your third act with the fatal words, ‘Bon jour, M. 
Davenant,” for that will be an end to the play. 
Pray believe that if I say anything disagreeable it 
is in order that you may not lose money. 


february 16, 1914 


I LEAVE Marseilles by the. Macedonia for Port 
Said, bound for the land of camels and concubines. 
Ihave ordered 50 of the first and 300 of the others. 


March 6, 1914 

Grand New Hotel, Jerusalem 

Dear friend 
Lencad inthe: Behe tdes Pesta Reha ace aeeele 
Comédie Royale, 9 h.: Répétition générale de 
Clara Florise, comédie en trois actes de George 
Moore,” etc. You will experience, my friend, or 
rather I shall experience, black failure, black as 
my boots, black as my cat, black as coal—failure 
blacker than anything of which poets have availed 
themselves in order to explain blackness. You have 
shown the extraordinary weakness of having my 
comedy acted by your mistress, a dancer, very pro- 
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ficient in her calling, no doubt, but with neither the 
voice, the appearance nor the experience necessary 
for filling the part of the good woman. You have 
burned me like a calf on the altar of your vanity. 
I asked you to suppress my name, and I see it 
posted over all this rubbish. My friend, it is not 


right. 
April 13, 1914 
Ebury Street 


You ask me, my dear friend, for some amusing 
phrases for Godby— in sailor language I suppose? 
Have you forgotten that your collaborator is an 
Englishman? Godby might come in arguing with 
the maid about smoking his cutty in the drawing 
room: M. Davenant objects to pipes, etc. The 
cutty drives everyone out of the room, and Sebas- 
tian regards this as an opportunity: think of some 
nautical phrases then about his pipe. When Godby 
comes in again, he might perhaps have annoyed 
the English milord by making little of the power 
of the English navy and of the genius of Nelson, 
and Sebastian might say that politics is forbidden 
in Davenant’s house. If the battle of Trafalgar 
does not suggest anything to you, Godby might in- 
sist on going upstairs for cards. I don’t see how you 
can get amusing phrases unless over Godby’s bore- 
dom in the drawing room or in the annoyance he 
causes the others. But in the name of wonder, why 
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do you look for nautical jokes in Geneva? Apply 
to the lacustrians. They may supply what you want 
if the jokes are not too smutty. 


April 30, 1914 


I wILt never forgive myself for not having written 
the Davenant and Godby scene with Sebastian. A 
slight finishing-touch was all that was required, 
but one is often lazy. I am beginning, or rather 
have already begun “The Apostle, 
pretty close study of the Gospels I have come over 


” and after a 


to your belief that Jesus never existed on this 
earth. I am by no means sure that I shall get any- 
where with him. Stripped of his miracles, the Lord 
is a sorry wight. ~ 


January 17, 1920 
YOuR packet was a pleasant surprise. I went to 
France last July on the trail of Héloise and Abé- 
lard—a trail which has now almost disappeared 
after eight centuries, and I have found nothing 
but a few ruins in a little town called Le Pallet, 
near Nantes. But I saw the country of the Loire 
and the Rue des Chantres in Paris. I reckoned on 
seeing you there, but you did not answer my letter, 
and I thought all was over between us; but now, it 
seems, you have changed your mind. Your lecture 
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is full of interesting things, and it made me think 
of our old friend, Mallarmé. There is frequent 
mention of him in my last book ‘“‘Avowals,”’ which 
I cannot send you as the edition is exhausted—an 
edition of a thousand copies at 50 fr. a copy. A 
method of publication which has succeeded admir- 
ably with me. To return to Mallarmé: he told me 
once that the Duke of Brunswick used to have two 
choirs, soprano and alto, who sang while the Duke 
paraded the room, attired in peacocks’ feathers. 
Starting then with the phrase which I heard from 
Mallarmé, “Oh le beau coq!” I composed a little 
poem, and I hope you will find some of the verses 
not too badly turned for an Englishman. 


May 20, 1920 


Tue RepLy oF GEORGE MOooRrE IN THE FORM OF 
A SONNET TO HIS FRIEND DUJARDIN, WHO HAD 
INVITED HIM TO FONTAINEBLEAU TO EAT THE 
ALOSE. 


La chair est bonne de l’alose, 
Plus fine que celle du bar, 

Mieux que le turbot, mais je n’ ose 
Abandonner Pierre Abélard. 


Je suis un esclave de Vart; 
La sage Heloise se pose 
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Et 7’ oublie aisementl alose. 
Sans robe, sans coiffe et sans fard, 


Mais je vois la claire maison— 
Arbres, pelouse et la statue: 
Je me souviens de la raison 


Qui sauve, et de la foi qui tue, 
Des autels d’ autrefois, du son 
D’une grande idole abattue. 


October 16, 1920 


You wish me to put an end to your meditations, 
but you are wrong in this, for I am going to elim- 
inate from your life an interest which would have 
lasted to the end of it. Ihave changed your abode 
from Fontainebleau to Blois for piscicultural rea- 
sons. The word surprises you? Listen: anglers 
catch the alose not in the Seinegbut in the Loire. 
Another subject of meditation for you, my poor 
friend—mais tu l’'as votlu, Georges Dandin. There 
is another reason, moré obscure but none the less 
weighty: ‘‘Mais la Loire est loin” sounds prettier 
than ‘‘Mais la Seine est loin.”” The two l’s are soft 
like silk. 

It is a pleasure to me that you found my sonnet 
good; but “good” for an Englishman or ‘“‘good” 
for a third-rate Frenchman? I beg you to leave me 
to my meditations. 
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“Heloise and Abélard” is finished and will ap- 


pear in two volumes: clerics, trouwvéres, jongleurs, 
crusaders, courts of love, and as the end of it all a 
severe attack of neuralgia. I should like to go off 
somewhere. I experience the need of talking with 
Dujardin, though I can no longer talk French. Are 
you in Paris? Write as soon as you can. 


January 13, 1921 

I HAVE a question to propound to you. Do you in- 
tend to spend a month or two at Fontainebleau this 
year, April and May? If so, I should like to be 
your guest for one of them. Will this suit you? 
Tell me what your terms will be: there is no risk 
of a misunderstanding between you and me. It is 
to be remembered all the same that good reckon- 
ings make good friends, and what I would give you 
would be a help at this difficult period of the “high 
cost of living.” 

I have worked prodigiously since I saw you. 
“Heéloise and Abélard” was a hard mouthful to 
swallow, but it is down at last. I have had to make 
acquaintance with many books, although my story 
is more in the classical style than the romantic. 
Gothic Paris has been little worked. 


anuavy 28 
January 


OnE objection, one only: I cannot go into the 
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question of the exchange—the present value of the 
franc and its value two and a half months hence, 
etc. This would only involve me in disagreeable 
discussions about things of which I have no com- 
prehension. I will pay you by a cheque drawn on a 
Paris or a London bank—whichever you please— 
five pounds a week. You mention the question of a 
liberal or a restricted diet. My doctor, alas, pre- 
scribes a restricted diet. I can no longer take sweets 
or preserves; no honey, no potatoes, very little 
bread, a little wine diluted with plenty of water; 
eggs, fish, meat, cheese. I must however have one 
feast on the alose, for that delightful fish inspired 
a sonnet not too bad for an Englishman; fowl 
whenever it is to be had, but when there is none I 
will not quarrel with you. That is my regime. I 
hope you will be there; or within easy reach. 
Changis without you would not. be amusing. 

If my programme meets with your approval 
write me so definitely,*for there is nothing like a 
definite arrangement for avoiding disappoint- 
ments. I propose the month of April: tell me what 
day will suit you. 


february 4, 1921 


I WANT to give you a cheque for three hundred 
francs each week, drawn on an English bank which 
you know very well, for I had the honour to find 
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your son a situation in it... they have a branch at 
Paris. But there is still a difficulty: I cannot pass 
many days all alone with Alphonsine. There is 
Marie at Fontainebleau, with whom I get on very 
well; and there are the d’Esparbés at the castle, 
but I can hardly count on them; like all of us they 
have their own interests and if you absent yourself 
long I shall have to run away. The forest is beau- 
tiful; the garden, described often in verse and in 
prose, is charming; the nightingales in the evenings 
are delightful—on the one condition that some- 
body is there to whom it is possible to say, ‘‘“Good 
heavens, how lovely nature is!’’ There are books 
there, and I can bring my writing; but, my dear 
friend, Changis would not be Changis without you. 


february 21, 1921 


REASSURED by your letter that Alphonsine will 
provide according to the flesh and yourself accord- 
ing to the spirit, I write to you, with a light heart, 
that I leave Old England on the 2nd or 3rd April 
in order to spend a few days in Paris before pre- 
senting myself to you. 


SPs eR bee 26, 1921 


A EpovuarpD DUJARDIN LE SIEUR DE CHANGIS 


To my master in exegesis I send my first biblical 
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study, and I pray that ‘he will trouble himself so 
far as to read it in the English text, or at least that 
he will cause it to be translated to him; for my 
master is slothful when there is question of his 
reading even things which interest him, if they be 
written in an outlandish tongue. 

Though my master in exegesis loves not verses 
written according to the rules, I venture to add six 
to procure myself a scolding. Poor album verses, 
let the noise of your wings break the silence which 
encompasses him! 

Vers D’ ALBUM 
Je vois tes mains.dans ma pensée, | 
Jeunes mains, fleurs de la rosée; 
Je vois ta main gauche posée 
Comme par Ingres sur ton sein. 
Et 7’ entrevois le beau dessin 
Quw’il aurait yait apres ty main. 


January 27, 1922 
THANKS, dear friend, for your letter, but there is 
a misunderstanding in it. I did not say that St. Paul 
wrote the “Acts” from beginning to end; the Acts 
have evidently been a good deal rewritten, and the 
narrative that I so much admire begins only in the 
third or fourth chapter. The intemperateness of 
your language amazes me, and the scorn which 
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you express for a narrative which to me is so ad- 
mirable. To you the Acts are a mere heap of in- 
consistencies and absurdities. In your abusiveness 
it seems to me that you lose sight of the fact that 
every literary masterpiece bears the mark of the 
time in which it was written; there is always a 
temporal as well as an eternal part. Miracles 
abound in the Acts: we must forget them. Gods 
and goddesses abound in Homer: I accept them as 
the beliefs of the period. And I accept in the same 
way the miracles of Malta. But you know all this 
better than I. 

I have decided to spend the month of May with 
you at Changis. Iam very well, as well as last year, 
but I want a change, and I am looking forward to 
Mme. Beau’s cookery. Vive Mme. Beau! 


A prif 11, 1922 


You wish me to go to the Val Changis on the 29th 
of April, and I reply, so be it! the terms will be the 
same, 300 frs. a week, everything included? I 
should not like to be a nuisance to everybody by 
working in the drawing-room, so I ask for a little 
table in the room next mine. Last year it was 
seldom used, twice at most; an American woman 
slept in it, and a dentist and his mistress. The 
dentist and his mistress will probably not want it 
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again, and perhaps the’'American lady will get out 
of the way, but if you require the room for anyone 
I will decamp. So everything is arranged. Possibly 
I may leave on the 22nd; if so, I will put up at the 
Hotel Voltaire. I will write to a friend to keep a 
room for me, and you will come to the Hotel to 
fish me up for dinner and to talk Paul. 


April 27, 1922 
. Foyot 

Your carriage did not come, any more than your 
telegram. So I spent the night in the open air, be- 
side my luggage, engaging from time to time in 
pleasant conversations with the policeman. Thank 


June 26, 1922 


121, Ebury Street 


you! 


I AMvery sorry about my slippers, which are not to 
be found. I remember something you said when I 
was packing. I am unable to quote you exactly, but 
I think you said you attributed the mobility of 
articles in your house to the variety of people who 
frequent it. You did not mean spirits and fairies, 
so I conclude that it was some of these people who 
took my slippers. I am going to order another pair, 
which I will exchange willingly with the mortal 
who is dragging mine about. 
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Don’t forget—apropos of the piece that I went 
to see in order to give you an account of it—that I 
am taking lessons in the violin. You are always my 
good friend, and will be present when I give a con- 
cert three months hence, to hear me in Beethoven’s 
“Concerto.” Another thing. I have not forgotten 
the bidet. I want it now more than ever—not an 
ordinary bidet, but one which will embody the 
spirit of my great century, the eighteenth, a beauti- 
ful bidet which might inspire a ballad with this for 
a refrain, or perhaps some other verse: 


Ou se sont baignés les culs de mon ceur 


—a bidet which still preserves the memory of a 
mistress of Louis XV. Please see if the bidet at 
M. Dehorne’s answers my requirements. Send the 
dealer a copy of this letter and he will know exactly 
what I want. I wrote to him myself, but to avoid 
any mistake, ascertain where the bidet came from. 


RVesvenaber 12, 1922 


A coop letter is born in the womb of circumstance 
and is written without intention. I spent a whole 
evening trying to compose a letter such as you re- 
quire, but I would be ashamed to send you the 
abortion which was the outcome. 
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Cyetes ber 21 71922 


Ir appears that you have kept all the letters that I 
have written to you, beginning with the year 1886, 
and that they would make quite a fair-sized vol- 
ume. But who would want to read me in French? 
Nobody. Do not then publish my letters: sell them 
to the Americans. Later ... but it is that “later” 
which frightens me. If anything could disturb me 
in my last sleep it would be the thought of the sins 
against French which I have committed in this cor- 
respondence ever since 1886. You remember that 
I spoke to you last May of these misgivings, and 
that you reassured me with words of praise; I re- 
member your exact words: “In every letter of 
yours that I have received there is some stroke of 
wit, some amusing expression, or some discerning 
remark.” It may be that-my soul breathes a larger 
air in the French language, but my letters were all 
dashed off without a thought of anyone but your- 
self as the reader. They are, therefore, real letters, 
private communications, ‘human documents”—to 
use the phrase of my friend Goncourt; and it is on 
that account that I implored you, as we walked 
beneath your trees, to sell them. I remember my 
words: ‘“‘Do not publish these scribbles without re- 
vising them. I still suffer for the offences of my 
translators—must I suffer also for my own? You 
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must correct the mistakes in French, at all events 
the mistakes in spelling.” And you answered—I 
remember again your exact words: ‘‘What on earth 
can it matter to you?” “What indeed can it mat- 
ter?” I muttered; and as we walked side by side 
amid your green vanillas I began to attend to the 
songs of the birds. 

The chaffinch has an eager song, I said; the 
song of the wren is cheerful; the lark, darting out 
over the cornfield, is an enrapt creature. Each bird 
has its own little jargon, and how stupid it would 
be to wish them all to sing what we call music! I 
also, have my own little jargon, and it would be 
stupid to try to make it different. Correct French 
in a foreigner is detestable . . . and after all I 
prefer my own jargon to grammar—and you do 
also, I think? All the same, mistakes in spelling 
add nothing to it, for I make as many—more, in 
fact—in English. Publish my letters if you like, 
but correct the mistakes. I detest mistakes in syn- 
tax and beg of you to correct mine, though in writ- 
ing these old letters I held to no thought of being 
read by anyone but you. There—I said “‘tinsse”’ ; 
what a magnificent subjunctive! Does it exist in 
your grammar, or is it an invention of your friend? 

I shall often see you, and I will write you post- 
cards and telegrams, but no more letters. Let this 
be the crown for your collection, which you have 
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GEORGE MOORE TO ED. DUJARDIN 


asked of me. I have put into it all the jewels of my 
thought. May this letter be an autumn rose for the 
buttonhole of your American client. 


Une rose d’automne est plus qu'une autre 
exquise. 


Who wrote this pretty line? Malherbe, I think? 


fi) aeons bee 16, 1922 
[Post-card ] 
I pon’ like the single verse. Add, therefore: 


Pourquoi vous plaignez-vous des ans, chére 


marquise? 
Une rose d’automne..est plus qu’une autre 
exquise. ‘ 
G. M. 
\ * 
. 
‘ 
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GDvinted by James eubrichson-> 


AT THE PRESS OF M. J. WIDTMAN 
UTICA NEW YORK. SIX HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY EIGHT COPIES OF WHICH 
$IX HUNDRED AND TWENTY SIX ARE 
FOR SALE, THREE HUNDRED COP- 
IES FOR AMERICA DISTRIBUTED BY 
RANDOM HOUSE AND THREE HUN- 


DRED AND TWENTY SIX RESERVED © 


FOR ENGLAND, EACH COPY SIGNED 


BY THE AuTHORS. 
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